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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 33 Millon Dollars 


(Condensed Statement as of December 30, 1922 
— 


ASSETS 


CASH on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 

due from Banks and Bankers - $53,995,122.61 
UNITED STATES BONDS . ° 41,085,663.32 
Municipal Bonds 5 ° e 8,139,612.77 
Loans and Discounts ° ° 153,618,621.81 
Short Term Securities ° ° 6,026,958.29 
Bonds and Other Securities . 7,488,372.45 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 825,000.00 
Real Estate : 5 ‘ . 3,295,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 5,151,278.01 
Interest Accrued ° ° ° ° ° 1,428,214.89 


a ae ag ee as $281,053,844.15 


LIABILITIES 


Capital ° ° ° ° 
Surplus ° ° ° 
*Undivided Profits ° 
DEPOSITS . . ° ° 
Dividend Payab!e January 2, 1923 . 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest Accrued 


$12,500,000.00 
17,500,000.00 
3,967,560.37 
239,117,547.11 
937,500.00 
1,093,806.58 
299,152.44 
5,638,277.65 
$281,053,844.15 


Unearned Discount . 
Acceptances ° e 


TOTAL ° 
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PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Harding’s Defeat 


Seeking only the nation’s welfare, 
Mr. Harding has suffered defeat at 
the hands of Congress. Not only 
that, but the man who was elected 
President by the largest plurality in 
history has been reproved by a Con- 
gress controlled by his own party. 

The Ship Subsidy Bill, never pop- 
ular, and never made so by the 
President, was politely strangled to 
death. 

The wisdom of some of the most 
important of the President’s appoint- 
ments has been questioned. For ex- 
ample, Daugherty, Butler, Reily. 

The Bonus ghost is not laid. 

Nothing which has recently eman- 
ated from the White House which 
could be called a foreign policy has 
secured the united support of the 
President’s party. 

Today Mr. Harding is prepared 
to draw a deep breath, for Congres- 
sional politics will soon drop over 
the horizon. After a short holiday 
in Florida he will gather about him 
the business men of his cabinet and 
continue to manage the affairs of the 
nation, untrammeied until a new Con- 
gress rises—from the West. 


In 1924 


Who will be the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee in 1924? 

Before Senator Oscar Underwood 
sailed for Egypt last week he wrote 
the following sentence in a letter to 
a fellow Alabaman: “ When I return 
I shall give very careful and thor- 
ough consideration to the friendly 
suggestions that are being made in 
reference to the advisability of my 
entering the fight for the Presidential 
nomination of our party.” 

Mr. Underwood’s candidacy is be- 
ing advanced by the more conserva- 
tive element among the Democrats. 


| the League of Nations. 


Mr. Ford and Mr. McAdoo, both of 
whom may fairly be classed as pro- 
gressives, have received most of the 
boom advertising thus far. 
Democrats who do not take kindly 
to either Mr. Ford or Mr. MeAdoo 
extol Oscar W. Underwood as a “ see- 
ond Grover Cleveland.” And Mark 
Sullivan, dean of Washington critics, 
adds: ‘“ Underwood’s relation to his 
party and public life generally is not 
unlike the relation of the new British 
Premier, Bonar Law, to British pub- 
lic life. Underwood, indeed, might 
claim not unreasonably that he is 
probably, on the whole, a somewhat 
abler man than Bonar Law. Cer- 
tainly he has a greater experience in 
public life and in party leadership.” 


A New World Court 


Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes pro- 
posed that the United States join The 
Hague Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The suggestion gained 
the support of two men as far apart 
politically as former President Wil- 
son and Ambassador Harvey. 

The Court acts independently of 
It is com- 
posed of 15 judges, chosen by the 
League, who serve nine-year terms. 
They will build up a body of law 
upon which to base their decisions, 
which will not be reviewed by the 
League. The decisions will not be 
put into effect by force, but by pres- 
tige and public opinion. 

“Such action,’ Mr. Harding told 
the Senate, “would add to our own 
consciousness of participation in the 
fortunate advancement of interna- 
tional relationship and remind the 
world anew that we are ready for our 
proper. part in furthering peace and 
adding to stability in world affairs. 

Whether or not the plan is put into 
effect hy this Congress or another or 
not at all, the multiplication of such 
proposals coming from our own gov- 
ernment shows a growing sense of 
American discontent with isolation. 


THE CABINET 
Postmaster-General New 


The name of Mr. Harry §S. New, 
retiring Senator from Indiana, will 
be presented to the Senate for con- 
firmation of his appointment as Post 
master General some time before that 
body disperses. 

At the same time the nomination of 
Postmaster General Hubert Work as 
Secretary of the Interior will go to 
the Capitol. 

President Harding has a Cabinet 
again. The resignation of Secretary 
Fall for announced reasons of ill 
health left a vacaney difficult to fill. 
When Secretary Hoover and Mr. 
John Hays Hammond, obvious first 


choices, refused the posivon, the 
President found himself in a diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. New is 64. Ineluded in his 


qualifications is experience as a big 
game hunter, as an editor, and as a 
soldier in the war against. Spain. 
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Adjournment 


The 67th Congress, which came into 
office two years ago, will adjourn 
sine die at noon Sunday, March 4. 

The 68th Congress, elected last fall, 
will be convened by law on the first 
Monday in December. 


No Extra Session Predicted 


The 68th Congress can be called 
into special session at any time be- 
fore the regular date for convening 
nine months hence. It rests with the 
*resident. 

it President Harding has allowed 

» be understood that he will not 
convene the new Congress until De- 
cember, and for three good reasons: 

1. The President and Mr. Hughes 
can develop a foreign policy more 
easily without Congress than with. 

2. The new Congress will generat« 
new opposition to the President in 
hoth home and foreign affairs. 

3. Business is happier when the 
Capitol is deserted. Legislation and 
rumors of legislation cause prices to 
fluetuate. 

Besides, Senators Borah, Johnson, 
Underwood are among those booking 
passage to Europe. 


Work of the 67th 


Exeept the Senate’s ratification of 
the Armament Treaties, little but rou- 
tine work was done by the 67th Con- 
gress. 

Congress, mightily Republican, 
opened by supporting the party and 
the party’s President. Its climax was 
a high tariff. Its twilight came in 
November, when the political lives of 
many conservative Republicans were 
lost. Its end was a clattering of 
bloes—the farmer bloc, the veterans’ 
bloc, the progressive bloc, the 
mothers’ bloc. 


Unfinished Business 


The 67th will receive both praise 
and blame for what it left undone. 
Among a mass of interesting busi- 
ness which it will probably hand 
down to Number 68, there are seven- 
ty-seven proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, including: 

An amendment that would prevent 
issuance of tax-exempt securities. 

An amendment to inangurate the 
President and seat Congress in Jan- 
uary instead of March, following elec- 
tion. 
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Senator OscakR W. UNDERWOOD 

He says he may contend for the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1924. He has sailed 
for Egypt 


An amendment to provide a mini- 
mum wage law. 
An amendment that would permit 
Congress to regulate the employment 
of women and of children under 18 
years of age. 

And also bills proposing : 

A ship subsidy. 
A soldier bonus. 
Revised immigration regulations. 


Balance of Power 

The Republican party will retain 
control of the next Congress. But its 
majorities are greatly reduced in both 
houses. Defection of six Republicans 
in the Senate would give the Demo- 
crats the upper hand. And there are 
more than six Republicans who can 
be listed as defectionists. 


Uncle Joe 

Joseph Gurney Cannon, grand old 
man of Congress, will retire from 
public life. At the age of 86, having 
served 23 terms in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he feels that he has 
earned the right to spend the rest of 
his life in the quiet seclusion of Dan- 
ville, Illinois. Unele Joe is something 
more than a politician with an age- 
record. He is the embodiment of a 
tradition, a political theory, a tech- 
nique of party government and dis- 
cipline that is fast perishing. He 
represents the Old Guard in the very 
flower of its maturity, in the palmy 
days of McKinley and Mark Hanna, 
when “a little group of wilful men ” 





did more than make gestures of gov- 
ernment; they actually ruled Con- 
gress, shrewdly, impregnably, and 
without too much rhetoric. 

Uncle Joe in those days was Speak- 
er of the House and supreme dictator 
of the Old Guard. Never did a man 
employ the office of Speaker with 
less regard for its theoretical impar- 
tiality. ‘To Uncle Joe the Speaker- 
ship was a gift from heaven, immac 
ulately born into the Constitution by 
the will of the fathers for the divine 
purpose of perpetuating the dictator- 
ship of the standpatters in the Re- 
publican Party. And he followed the 
divine call with a resolute evangelism 
that was no mere voice crying in the 
wilderness, but a voice that forbade 
anybody else to ery out—out of turn. 

On March 4 Uncle Joe will be gone 
and Henry Cabot Lodge alone will 
remain to carry on the banner of the 
ideal. ‘To the American people, how- 
ever, the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts must perforce seem a little 
too genteel, too cold, too Back Bay 
to serve as an adequate trustee for 
the Old Guard tradition. They will 
long for the homely democracy of Mr. 
Cannon, so often expressed by those 
homely democratic symbols—Unele 
Joe’s black cigar and thumping quid. 


New Leaders—Robinson 


Senator Joseph Robinson, Arkan- 
sas, will lead the Democrats on the 
floor of the Senate in the new Con- 
gress. 

The more noted Senator Oscar Un- 
derwood, Alabama, resigned the lead- 
ership on account of ill-health. 
(Prophets say that he may be Presi- 
dential nominee in 1924.) 

Senator Robinson is a fighting 
Southerner who talks with his fists. 
Born with a red-headed temper, he 
soon acquired freckles. But years of 
law and politics have induced a cer- 
tain amiability, so that he now enjoys 
fishing. 

He was permanent chairman of the 
San Francisco convention which nom- 
inated Cox. 

Most famous of all his speeches 
was that against La Follette immedi- 
ately before America entered the war. 
The most famous fortnight of his ea- 
reer was in 1912, when he went from 
Representative to Governor to Sena- 
tor-elect within 14 days. 

He managed a Child Labor bill 
which the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional, and the daylight- 
saving law of war-times. 

The immediate destinies of the 
Democratic party are largely within 
Senator Robinson’s control. 
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Republican Leadership 


Mr. Robinson stands in definite 
contrast to Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, who will not relinquish the 
Republican leadership. Mr. Lodge is 
ultra-conservative and a sectionalist. 
His policies are much the same as 
those he expressed when he first came 
to the Senate 30 years ago. 

Mr. Lodge appears to have chosen 
for his lieutenants the two men who 
might take the leadership from him, 
Senators Wadsworth of New York 
and Lenroot of Wisconsin. Actual 
direction of party legislation will be 
in their hands, and a fiery session is 
promised by the three young men in 
control of the Senate. Mr. Robinson 
is 50, with 10 years in the House ani 
10 in the Senate to his eredit. Mr. 
Wadsworth is 45 and Mr. Lenroot 54. 


Again, the Bonus 


A bonus for world war veterans is 
foreeast for next year. The late bill 
providing an adjusted compensation 
had not sufficient support to go over 
Mr. Harding’s veto. But the new 
Congress is expected to have the two- 
thirds majority required in favor of 
the bill. 

The President stands by his word 
that he will veto any bonus not based 
on a sales-tax. 


Death by Filibuster 


On the evening of Feb. 19 Senator 
Sheppard, Texas Democrat, opened 
the final debate on the Administration 
Ship Subsidy bill with a seven-hour 
speech on the League of Nations. 
Similar arguments against the meas- 
ure continued for more than a week 
until the bill was pronounced dead 
by Senator Jones, its manager. 

This simple method of murdering a 
bill is called “ filibuster.” Any sena- 
tor can speak on any subject at any 
time at any length; nothing can stop 
him but physical exhaustion. Friends 
and foes of the measure regard a fili- 
buster as a sporting proposition. 
The object of the supporting side is 
to find a strategie error in the vocal 
armor of the filibusterers and obtain 
the floor to bring the measure to a 
vote. That happened several years 
ago to Senator LaFollette, who, after 
talking 18 hours, lost the floor and 
saw the bill passed in five minutes. 

All the machinery of national poli- 
ties was at work grinding away at 
President Harding’s ship measure. 
House Republicans held up the Rural 
Credits bills to force the Senate to 





act. But the undaunted foes of sub- 
sidy talked on. Some of their 
speeches were: Senator Reed: “ Pur- 
chase of the West Indies” (four 
hours); Senator Pomerene: “A 
Home for the Vice President” (12 
minutes) ; Senator Borah: “ Recogni- 
tion of Russia” (two hours); Sena- 
tor McKeller: “ Bureau of Engrav- 
ing Dismissals” (five and one-half 
hours). 

After a week of that, Senator 
Jones surrendered. He begged to 
have the bill set aside as “ unfinished 
business.” Its status now is exactly 
the same as in November, when the 
President called a special session to 
pass it. 

The farm bloc in the Senate is 
eredited with the death of the Sub 
sidy. 
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SENATOR JOSEPH TT. ROBINSON 
Two-fisted leader of the Democratic mi- 
nority In the Senate 


Liquidation, Humiliation 


Idle vessels of the Shipping Board 
will be sold at any sacrifice. This de- 
cision results from the failure of the 
Ship Subsidy bill to pass. It is the 
“liquidation and humiliation ” Pres- 
ident Harding mentioned in his last 
message to Congress. 

Liquidation will mean a saving of 
$50,000,000 yearly cost of operation 
of the government-owned merchant 
marine. The humiliation lies in the 
“surrender of our aspirations and 
the confession of our impotence . . . 
before the competing world.” The 
ships cost $3,000,000,000; they will 
bring $26,000,000, 


Farm Credits 


It is conceivable that the 67th Con- 
gress will pass legislation favorable 
to the farmer before it adjourns. 
Three bills are under consideration 
by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which may be com- 
bined for passage: 

The Capper bill authorizes the 12 
Federal Reserve banks to discount 
notes, drafts, or bills drawn for an 
agricultural purpose. 


The Lenroot-Anderson bill pro- 
vides capital in each Federal Farm 
Loan bank and authorizes the banks 
to issue long-term tax-free debentures 
on stock or land to the amount of 
$1,200,000,000. 

The Strong bill, which liberelizes 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

The Capper and Lenroot bills have 
been passed by the Senate. 


Immigration 


No action on the current immigra- 
tion bill will be taken by the 67th 
Congress. 

The bill would admit annually 2% 
of the number of naturalized aliens 
here in 1890, instead of the present 
quota of 3%, based on the 1910 cen- 
sus. It would exclude Japanese and 
low-easte Hindus, 

Labor wants immigration cut to a 
minimum. So-ealled “ Big Business ” 
wants immigration increased. Both 
agree, however, that it is well to in- 
corporate in the bill the “ year 1890 ” 
proviso. That would increase the in- 
flux of hardy, industrious northern 
Europeans and would diminish the 
number of southern Europeans. 


The Norris Bill 

The Norris Constitutional Amend 
ment, which would advance the date 
of inauguration of the President and 
seating of Congress, gained strength 
in the House, but its passage is not 
conceded in this session. The meas- 
ure, which passed the Senate by odds 
of more than 10 to 1, is aimed at the 
ubiquitous “lame duck” Congress- 
man, who, defeated and repudiated 
by his constituency, continues long 
afterward to wreak his will upon 
legislation. It provides that the 
President and Vice President shall 
take office the third Monday in Jan- 
uary and that Congress shall be 
seated the first Monday in January 
instead of March 4, 
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SUPREME COURT 


Important Cases 


On the calendar are four cases of 
national importance: 

Suit of Ohio and Pennsylvania to 
prevent West Virginia from restrict- 
ing exportation of her natural re- 
sources. 

Alien Land cases from California 
and Washington, to determine wheth- 
er Japanese can be prevented from 
owning or leasing land in those states. 

The suit by the Chicago Board of 
Trade attacking the constitutionality 
of the “Grain Futures Act,” under 
which the government seeks control 
over the principal grain exchanges of 
the country. 

Suits against the New York Tele- 
phone Company, which attack the 
constitutionality of rate-fixing by 
state Public Service Commissions. 


A New Formality 

For years it has been the custom 
of the ecrier to announce the ap- 
proach of court as the Justices filed 
into the room and seated themselves. 
Then he would intone the traditional 
“ oyez,” admonishing all having busi- 
ness “before this honorable Court to 
draw near and give their attention, 
beeause this Court is now sitting.” 

Last week Chief Justice Taft 
added a new touch of dignity to the 
time-honored formality. All the 
Justices, after reaching their seats, 
remain standing until the invocation 
is finished. Then the crier announces: 
“This Court is now in session.” And 
the Justices bow formally to the bar 
and to the guests and take their seats. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


General Allen’s Return 


Major-General Henry T. Allen, 
who commanded the American 
forees of occupation in Germany, 
arrived in New York on the George 
Washington. With him were 70 
officers and their families. Our men 
leave behind a notable record; the 
men, women, and especially the 
children of the occupied region were 
sorry to see them go. 


Armament Limitation 

The military expenditures of the 
United States, England, France, 
Italy will be well over a billion dol- 
lars this year: 


England .............$469,043,784 
We Ss . 5a Suess eee es 405,000,000 
Uemeea States ........ 251,250,231 


| Ee 150,000,000 


The expenditures do not, however, 
indicate relative military strength, 
because of the difference in pay he- 
tween the different armies. For ex- 
ample, a private in the American 
army receives 67 cents a day, as op- 
posed to the 3 cents a day of a pri- 
vate in the French army. So for 
less than twice the expense, France 
has an army of over 5,000,000 regu- 
lars and reserves subject to call, 
compared to 285,000 men in the 
United States army. 
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MRS. PINCHOT 


She regards women as the natural enemies 
of drink 


The Cronkhite Case 


Major Alexander P. Cronkhite died 
of a bullet wound at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, in 1918. 

His father, Major-General <Adel- 
bert Cronkhite, appealed to President 
Harding in 1921, charging that the 
War Department had no record of 
any investigation, inquest or autopsy 
following his son’s death, He still 
presses the charge. 

Captain Robert Rosenbluth, tried 
in 1922 and acquitted of Cronkhite’s 
murder, also demands a full investi- 
gation—to exenerate himself. 

Secretary Weeks has promised a 
thorough inquiry. No evidence of 
murder has ever been produced. A 
confession made by a bugler impli- 
eating Captain Rosenbluth has been 
retracted. 

The case has been capitalized by 
certain politicians in Congress, who 
charge that Major-General Cronk- 
hite’s recent retirement was in some 
way connected with the proposed in- 
vestigation, 





WOMEN 


Mrs. Pinchot Plans 


Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, having 
drawn breath after the whirlwind 
campaign that made her husband 
Governor of Pennsylvania, went to 
Washington with a plan. 

“ Let the women of a state or other 
unit area take charge of prohibition 
enforcement,’ she urged President 
Harding. “Let them take charge 
from top to bottom, as an experi- 
ment, and see if women are not more 
zealous for enforcement than men.” 

President Harding thinks enough 
of the proposal to have it referred 
to the Prohibition Bureau, where it 
may have effect despite rough-and- 
ready opposition. : 

Mrs. Pinchot does not claim abso- 
lute honesty for all womca, but she 
told the President she believed 
“there are available 1,000 to 50,000 
women who are unbribable. And 
they are more prejudiced in favor of 
prohibition than men.” 


“ Black Mammy” 


In dignified and quiet language, 
two thousand Negro women of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Y. W. C. A. pro- 
tested against a proposal to erect at 
the Capitol a statue to “The Black 
Mammy of the South.” <A _ spokes- 
man carried the resolution te Vice 
President Coolidge and Speaker Gil- 
lette and begged them to use their 
influence against “the reminder that 
we come from a race of slaves.” 

This, of course, will rebuke forever 
the sentimentalists who thought they 
were doing honor to a character 
whom they loved. They desired to 
immortalize a person famous in song 
and legend. But that person’s edu- 
eated granddaughters snuffed out the 
impulse by showing that they are 
ashamed of her. 


Mrs. Willebrandt 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General from 
California, has been accorded much 
quiet honor in the Department of 
Justice. During the illness of At- 
torney General Daugherty she has 
had charge of a great deal of impor- 
tant work, and has recently com- 
pleted a report on the application of 
the Prohibition Act to American ships 
on the high seas. She is head of the 
division which handles prohibition 
and tax law cases. 

As a member of the bar of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Willebrandt has pleaded 
more than 2,000 eases in which in- 
terests of women were involved. 
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PROHIBITION 

Cost 

Enforcement of the Volsted Act 
cost the nation $15,450,400 in “the 
past fiseal year. 

Appropriations ........$9,500,000 

Department of Justice. .$5,950,400 

Estimates show that 44% of the 
work of United District Attorneys is 
confined to prohibition cases. 


New York Protests 


Both branches of the New York 
State Legislature passed a resolution 
asking Congress to modify the Vol- 
stead Act. Governor Smith says he 
will sign the resolution, which will 
be sent to every member of Congress 
as well as to the President and the 
Vice President. 

The Democrats, with a wet plank 
in their platform, earried all the 
state offices last November. Several 
Republicans, with that election in 
mind, joined with the Democrats in 
passing the resolution. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats know well 
that there is small chance of Con- 
gress taking their advice. 


The Mexican Border 

Two plans for drying up the Mex- 
ican border have found their way to 
Washington. One is a request by 
the Federated Clubwomen of the Im- 
perial Valley, Cal., that Secretary 
Hughes “close” the border at sun- 
down to persons under 21 years of 
age, in order to protect their chil- 
dren. The other is a rumor from 
Mexico City, to the effect that the 
government is considering establish- 
ment of a dry belt 50 miles wide, 
along the border. So far it is only 
a rumor. 


“ The Marriage at Cana” 


At an exhibit of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists in Manhattan, 
appeared a canvas entitled, “The 
Marriage at Cana of Galilee”. It rep- 
resented the biblical incident of the 
changing of water into wine, but with 
the introduction of unmistakable 
likenesses of Mr. Volstead, Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Anderson. Mr. Bryan 
poured the miraculously made wine 
onto the floor, and under the paint- 
ing was the inscription: “ Father, 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do,” 





Light Wines and Beer 


Arthur Brisbane (Hearst editor) 
made the following comment on 
George Washington: “In _ three 
months his beer bill was $170, French 
red wine $105, porter $45. He spent 
only five shillings for liquors—wise 
Father of His Country. If every- 
body had done the same ever since, 
there would be no drink problem in 
the United States.” 


LABOR 
A School for Strikers 

Three years ago William Z. Foster, 
notorious radical leader and chief or- 
ganizer of the steel sirike in 1919, 
predicted that in the near future 
strikes would be organized with all 
the scientific preparation of a mili- 
tary campaign, with a trained com- 
missary department, shock troops, 
labor liberty loans, conscription of 
strikers’ families, and all the material, 
financial equipment, and propaganda 
necessary to wage a modern indus- 
trial class war. His prediction has 
had a partial fulfilment in the school 
for strikers which operated three 
months prior to the dress and waist 
makers’ strike in New York. 

In this school 300 pupils were in- 
structed in the art of lawful picket- 
ing, in labor investigation, the con- 
duct of strike meetings, adjustment 
of disputes with employers, and all 
matters pertaining to the behavior of 
idle workers during a strike. In con- 
sequence of this training the garment 
strike was conducted with the special- 
ization and division of labor of a cap- 
italist business enterprise. The pick- 
eting corps alone cost over $1,500 
a day to maintain. 

“Don’t attract attention,” “ Don’t 
block traffic,” “Don’t argue,” “ Al- 
ways obey the police,” were the main 
instructions to pickets. These tactics. 
in regular use in the garment unions, 
are in marked contrast to the provoc- 
ative and often violent methods em- 
ployed bv less educated and intelli- 
gently led unions. 


The Pajnters’ Union organized a 
health department which examines its 
members for occupational disease. 
Some 4,000 painters have been found 
to be suffering from incipient lead 
poisoning. 


COAL 
Profiteering? 

The actual cost of producing an- 
thracite coal does not warrant the 
excessively high prices which the 
public are paying, according to a 
report made by a committee repre- 
senting the United Mine Workers of 
America, and brought to the atten- 
tion of the United States Coal Com- 
mission. 

In the report the miners make the 
following main contentions: 

1) The earnings of miners aver- 
age from $1,142 to $1,496, annually, 
which is below the level of minimum 
subsistence. 

2) Some companies make many 
of their own supplies or are inti- 
mately connected with supply com- 
panies. This enables them to charge 
three or four times the actual cost 
of supplies in their accounting. 

3) Companies claim the amount 
necessary for miners’ insurance is 10 
cents a ton, while in 1921 only 4 
cents a ton was paid out to the min- 
ers, thus reducing the coal compa- 
nies’ cost figures by $4,200,000 an- 
nually. 

4) Electrification of the mines 
has resulted in economies which 
have not been shown in the claimed 
costs. 

5) Many collieries wave doubled 
their managerial foree without 
achieving a corresponding increase 
in production. 

“The cost of anthracite coal can 
never be figured in dollars and cents 
alone,” coneludes the report, “ there 
must be added to the labor cost an 
annual toll of over 500 lives, of over 
20,000 workers who suffer accidents, 
of men and boys who do work as 
dirty and dangerous as soldiers in 
war, that coal may be produced to 
warm the homes of our people.” 


NEGROES 
Another Congress 


As one Congress finishes its work 
in Washington and disintegrates, an- 
other begins. The 25th annual con- 
vention of the Negro National Edu- 
cational Congress will meet March 5 
at the Capitol. So many representa- 
tives will attend that special trains 
will bring them from all parts of the 
country. 
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Smita W. BROOKHART 


Iowa’s new Senator says: “I have never 
owned evening clothes and never 
propose to” 


THE STATES 


INDIANA: The House passed by 
a large majority a tax of one cent 
on every package of cigarettes sold. - 

KANSAS: A bill is before the 
Legislature to make the possession of 
cigarettes or material for making 
cigarettes an offence punishable by 
imprisonment. Kansas already has 
a law against selling or giving away 
cigarettes, but none against smoking 
them. 

OHIO: An anti-cigarette bill was 
killed by the Legislature. 

UTAH: Ernest Bamberger, Repub- 
lican Senatorial candidate in 1922, 
and three of his friends were arrested 
for smoking in a Salt Lake City cafe. 
Other arrests were also made. Utah 
has a law prohibiting smoking in 
public and the sale of cigarettes. The 
Freeman’s League is agitating for 
the repeal of the law. The Mormon 
Church is in favor of the anti-tobaeco 
legislation. 

WISCONSIN: The Assembly, led 
by Socialist members, passed by a 
vote of 61 to 17 a bill to abolish the 
Wisconsin National Guard. The bill 
will meet stronger opposition in the 
Senate and will probably be vetoed 
by the Governor, if it reaches him. 

HAWAII: Governor Wallace R. 
Farrington in opening the legislature 
issued a warning against domination 
of the islands by foreigners. The 
population of the island is 42 per 
cent. Japanese, 9 per cent. Chinese, 
and only 16 per cent native. 


National Affairs 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Senator Brookhart, Iowa, favors 
a studied informality in the matter 
of dress. 

“Tf I am asked to the White 
House, or to attend any other state 
oceasion, I shall go as I am, with 
cowhide shoes and the clothes I wear 
on the farm. If my constituents 
wish me to do so, I shall go to the 
extreme of donning overalls.” 

The shoes in question are of a 
breadth allowing free play to the 
legislative toes, and are a rich ochre 
in tint. 

Senator Brookhart’s advocacy of 
simplicity is applicable to every con- 
dition with which he may be con- 
fronted. He remarks further: 

“T have never owned evening 
clothes and never propose to. I do 


not care for social funetions and 


would prefer to remain away. If the 
oceasion requires that I should be 
present I will go just as I am.” 

Washington hostesses have not yet 
attempted to exploit the Senator as a 
curiosity. 


General Isaac R. Sherwood, 87, 
representing the 9th Distriet of Ohio 
in the 68th Congress, is the oldest 
man ever to be elected to House or 
Senate. 


Is Mr. Borah a “Red of the 
Reds”? His political enemies ery 
“Yes!” and point out that Boris 
Litvinoff, Soviet economic expert, 
has invited him to visit Russia next 
summer and that Mr. Borah has ac- 
cepted. 

Washington political experts are 
accustomed to writing of Borah as 
the one man in the Senate who “ goes 
his own gait ”—regardless of what 
people say; it is unlikely that he will 
reply to his critics. 


“To Jack from Bill.” 

“ With the greetings and gratitude 
of a neighbor, friend and fellow- 
worker in the common cause.” 

“To the most constructive, prac- 
tical, radical and democratic million- 
aire I have ever met.” 

These are “ dedications ” on photo- 
graphs hanging in John Hays Ham- 
mond’s study at Washington. 

The first is Taft. 

The second, Harding. 

The third, Gompers. 





“Get vaccinated or stay home.” 
Such is the gist of a note sent by 
Chile to the American Commission 
of Senators and Diplomats who plan 
to attend the Pan-American con- 
ference at Santiago de Chile this 
month. 


Senator MeCormick of Illinois re- 
marked to a friend that he would 
rather write his Child Labor amend- 
ment into the Constitution than be a 
two-termer in the White House. 


Until March 4 Senator Johnson of 
California is a “Republican and 
Progressive.” He holds that official 
designation through the fact that he 
is still serving the term to which he 
was elected in 1916—when the Pro- 
gressive Party still had an official 
existence in California. 

Last fall Mi. Johnson was re- 
elected by a constituency exclusively 
Republican. A “ plain Republican” 
he must be after March 4. 


Warren G. Harding, author, is on 
many bookshelves throughout the 
land. There are two volumes—Our 
Common Country and Rededicating 
America, both of them collections of 
public addresses. 


John Quiney Adams, paged in the 
Army and Navy Club in Washing- 
ton, turned out to be a Major of 
Marines from Quantico, Va. Robert 
Emmett, lineal descendant of the 
great Irish patriot, was found to be 
a lieutenant-commander in the Navy, 
stationed at Washington. 


“ We recognize the tremendous in- 
fluence of Henry Ford, a citizen of 
our State, for good upon the indus- 
trial, economic and political affairs 
of the nation and all mankind. Our 
candidate for Senate in 1918, he be- 
came an important factor in giving 
Michigan and the nation not only one 
but two Progressive United States 
Senators, and in awakening the con- 
science of the American people to 
the menace to democracy of money- 
controlled elections.” 

That was as close as a convention 
of Michigan Democrats cared to ap- 
proach to endorsing the 1924 Presi- 
dential aspirations attributed to Mr. 
Ford. 

One man among them urged that 
the convention come out with a 
“clear-cut” endorsement of Mr. 
Ford. But the Democrats declined. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








THE RUHR 


Checkmate 


The state of checkmate in the Ruhr 
continues. France believes that her 
occupation will make German passive 
resistance too expensive. Germany 
thinks that her policy of attrition will 
make the French “ visit ” to the Ruhr 
longer than. her purse. Great Britain 
maintains her attitude of sceptical 
neutrality. 


No Weakening 


The news from the occupied zone 
has been marked by muddling contra- 
dictions. The French declare that the 
resistance is weakening; then a 
counter-stroke from the Germans 
persuades them of the unreality of 
their pretensions. The Germans, 
with characteristic obstinacy, are get- 
ting on with the job, and, with the 
exception of propagandist squeals, 
they are not worrying much about 
who has the upper hand. The truth 
is that neither side is weakening. 


Economic Factors 


The economie factors underlying 
the Franco-Belgian action are to be 
found more in the domestic conditions 
of the countries concerned rather than 
in the occupied region. The Ruhr 
mines are yielding comparatively lit- 
tle coal, and both France and Belgium 
are forced to import supplies at an 
enormous cost. 

France has been suffering from 
strikes in her most important coal 
fields, and it will be some time before 
she recovers from the effect. Belgium 
is threatened by a strike which may 
paralyze not only her coal supplies 
but her iron industry. 

Both countries face a daily rising 
expenditure of about $100,000 for the 
direct cost of occupation, The Ger- 
mans, too, are being forced to ex- 
pend large credits on coal and food, 
but their hindering tactics are not so 
costly as the Franco-Belgian Ruhr 
administration, 


Violence 

Events show a marked tendency to 
violence, but on the whole nothing 
disastrous has occurred—accepting 
the situation as it stands. The French 
and Belgians have been very active. 
Prosecutions have been carried out 
on a large scale. Almost the whole 
of the Bochum Municipel Council 





was arrested for disobedience to 
French orders, but with certain ex- 
ceptions they have been released. 
More tkan a thousand people have 
been arrested, and in most cases sen- 
tenced or fined for boycotting the 
troops. 


. - . 


France Will Stay 


General Degoutte continues to warn 
Germany and the French Govern- 
ment continues to inform the world 
that it will not leave the Ruhr until 
Germany shows a reliable disposition 
to settle her reparations liability. 

The French have succeeded in im- 
proving railway transportation. A 
direct service to Paris began on 
February 26. 

The customs cordon round the 
Ruhr area has been completed, and 
the French say that it is now impos- 
siple for the Germans to smuggle 
anything out of the enclosed district. 

The Germans have complained bit- 
terly about French brutality; about 
the prohibition of Wilhelm Tell at 
the theatres; about the expulsions of 
German officials from the Ruhr; and 
about the use of black troops. In 
connection with the last complaint, 
German contentions are backed up 
by first-hand unbiased evidence, de- 
spite French denials. 


German Resistance 

The Berlin Government is backing 
passive resistance with all its re- 
sources, and the coal masters are 
urging the miners to limit the output 
to the needs of local consumption 
German wmulti- millionaires have 
placed securities at the disposal of 
the Government for the purpose of 
fighting the “invader.” The scenes 
of violence have all occurred in 
Bochum, where the French fired upon 
a crowd, This action has done much 
to stiffen the German resistance. The 
total casualties of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion to date are: 9 Germans killed 
and 13 wounded. 


. . . 


Intervention Proposed 


From the outside of this pande- 
monium, Britain shyly moots the 
question of Anglo-American interven- 
tion. From another source comes the 
suggestion to refer the Ruhr and 
Reparations to the League of Nations. 
Neither of these suggestions are 
feasible until the opposing sides come 
together prepared to negotiate. In 
the meantime peace in Europe is a 
fast fading vision. 


A FRONTIER 


Lithuania vs. Poland 

The dying fires of the Polish-Lith. 
uanian boundary dispute over Vilna 
do not signify that the heat is dead. 
An armistice agreed upon by both 
sides is only a lull in the hostilities 
that have been adding their quota to 
wrecking the peace equilibrium main- 
tained with such immense difficulty in 
Europe. 


Only a few days ago Lithuania was 
shelling the Polish front and many 
casualties have been reported. It is 
to Poland’s credit that she has re- 
frained as far as possible from tak- 
ing any steps calculated to aggravate 
an already serious position. As the 
final decision with reference to the 
demarcation line between Poland and 
Lithuania rests with those govern- 
ments, it is at least comforting that 
they had the good sense to come to 
gether with the intention of trying to 
settle their dispute by peaceable 
methods. 

In 1920 a dispute arose over the 
boundary line and a neutral zone was 
agreed upon, pending final settlement 
by the Council of the League of Na 
tions. It was not until February 3 of 
this year that an equitable decision 
wes arrived at. The Poles, acting 
under instru¢tions from the League 
oceupied that part of the neutral zone 
allotted to them, but met with stiff 
resistance from the Lithuanians. 
Strictly speaking, Lithuania has in- 
curred financial and economic penal- 
ties by resisting the decision of the 
League, although the time is hardly 
opportune for the enforcement of 
such punishment. From a legal point 
of view, however, neither country is 
bound to accept outside arbitration. 

The usual rumors are current stat- 
ing that Soviet Russia is causing the 
dissension. This time, however, there 
is some foundation. Tehitcherin, 
Soviet Foreign Minister, in a note 
to the Lithuanian Government offer- 
ing mediation, says: “ My government 
is disturbed over the new complica- 
tions arising between Lithuania and 
Poland.” This is legitimately regard- 
ed as a bid for power by the Russians. 
Poland has, however, refused to ac- 
cept Bolshevik mediation; so, after 
all, Tehitcherin may be looking for 
other means to secure his end. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Week in Parliament 


An opposition motion demanding 
the evacuation of Mesopotamia was 
defeated by 273 to 167 votes. Pre- 
mier Law said: “ The Government has 
an open mind on the question. 
Mesopotamia is bound up with the 
Lausanne Treaty. There is 
no question of oil and there never has 
been.” 

A Labor motion that every person 
should be eligible for an old age pen- 
sion on reaching 70 years of age with- 
out reference to income was defeated 
by a narrow government majority of 
22. Great excitement in the Labor 
benches and loud eries of “ Resign!” 

In the course of a discussion on the 
Tut-ankh-amen discoveries, Mr. Har- 
die, Labor member, asked whether the 
Government had any proof that Phar- 
vah’s body was really in the tomb. 
“ No, Sir,” replied Mr. MacNeill, Un- 
der-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
“the Government is not aware that 
the body of his late Majesty is in the 
tomb!” Another wag solemnly in- 
quired whether any request had come 
from Egyptians to dig among the 
tombs of British Kings and Queens in 
Westminster Abbey, and what reply 
would be made to it? A disgusted 
Under-Secretary merely glared at 
him. 


The Ruhr from London 


Public opinion of all shades of 
thought is fairly well united in con- 
demnation of French policy in the 
Ruhr, but consideration of events in 
Germany has given way to considera- 
tion of the Government’s future 
policy. 

Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, editor of 
The Spectator, points out that the 
Ruhr is becoming a second Alsace- 
Lorraine and reminds his icountrymen 
that “ one Alsace-Lorraine cost us one 
million dead.” The New Statesman, 
another British weekly, energeticclly 
recommends “ action ” to the Govern- 
ment. It goes on to agree with the 
policy of leaving the Army on the 
Rhine, and while deploring Mr. Lloyd 
George’s foreign policy, it says “he 
was the fully authorized spokesman 
of Great Britain, and we cannot re- 
pudiate responsibility for wnat he 
did. We must stay in Cologne. It 
is at least a pied a terre from which 
we can exercise pressure which could 
not be exercised from London.” 





“ Wait and Hope” is the new slo- 
gan of the Government. Mr. Bonar 
Law admits that the French are tak- 
ing the wrong course, but seems to 
take to his election ery of “I hardly 
know where I stand.” His cabinet 
is divided on this issue. 


Underneath this turmoil of criti- 
cism lies grave concern at the clouded 
future of British commercial inter- 
ests. 
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LorRD ROBERT CECIL 


British statesman, descendant of states- 
inen, who will come to America 


Lord Robert Coming 


Lord Robert Cecil, ardent sup- 
porter of the League of Nations and 
prominent Conservative M. P., will 
leave England March 21 on board the 
Majestic for a visit to New York and 
other American cities. 

The object of the statesman’s visit 
is of an unofficial nature, but he will 
be ready to give his views on the 
League if called upon to do so. 

Third son of the third Marquis of 
Salisbury, Lord Robert has had wide 
experience in dealing with foreign 
affairs. From 1886 to 1888 he was 
private secretary to his father, who 
was Prime Minister and Foreign Sec- 
retary at that time. He has also been 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Besides being a politician and 
a statesman, he is both a scholar and 
a lawyer, author of several books and 
a Bencher of the Inner Temple—the 
highest honor obtainable in the an- 
cient Law Colleges. 





Taxes 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, reckons the per 
capita taxation of the following na- 
tions at: 

Great Britain: 
rect, $30, 

France: Direct, $15; indirect, $12. 

United States: Direct, $13.60; in- 
direct, $12.70. 

(The figures are approximate.) 


Direct, $55; indi- 


The average annual cost per Brit- 
ish head of the settlement of the 
American debt is said to be one pound 
sterling. This will raise total taxa- 
tion to about a aad capita. 


Trish Pot- Pourri 

The so-called Republican Govern- 
ment decided to ignore the Free 
State Government’s offer of a gen- 
eral amnesty for all who were in 
arms against it. It is despite the fact 
that Liam Deasy, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Republican Army, under 
sentence of death, appealed to de 
Valera “to accept unconditionally 
the terms of this offer.” 

Owing to the destruction of the 
Irish railroads by the Republican 
Irregulars, camouflaged armored ears 
running at reduced speed are being 
operated in an effort to keep the most 
vital lines in the country open. 

De Valera issued an order enfore- 
ing a boycott on certain British goods, 
accusing Great Britain of continuing 
a policy of aggression through agents 
in Ireland. 

Upward of 45 Republicans were 
arrested from Feb. 21 to 28. 

Dublin was raided by a band of 
Republicans in the busiest hour of the 
day. Shots were exchanged between 
the raiders and the Free State troops, 
causing the people to run “ helter- 
skelter for shelter.” Ten casualties 
are reported; no one was killed. The 
attack was launched against the In- 
come Tax Office, whose officials have 
shown great activity in rounding up 
defaulters. 

A reported capture of Eamon de 
Valera proved to be untrue, but seven 
officers of the Dublin Brigade of the 
Republican Army were captured. 

Michael Pierce, leader of the Re- 
publican “ Flying Column”, surren- 
dered with his men, Their arms were 
delivered to the Free State authori- 
ties. President Cosgrave (Free 
State) in a message to Pierce, said: 
“T appreciate most heart’’» the hon- 


orable action yourself and your men 
have taken 
of Ireland.” 
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FRANCE 


Delcassé 


A statesman, whose diplomacy 
saved his country from ultimate de- 
struction, has been laid in his last 
resting place. M. Deleassé died of 
heart disease at Nice on Feb. 21 at 
the age of 71. 

Some pay tribute to the iate states- 
man as the originator of the Entente 
Cordiale, which he was not. The 
creation of an entente depends, first, 
on necessity—the ex-Kaiser and Ger- 
man Kultur supplied that; second, 
on the invitation of one power to 
another—King Edward VII took the 
lead there. But Edward the Peace- 
maker remained king of a “ perfide 
Albion,” enemy of France, until Del- 
cassé performed the incredibly great 
feat of making France accept the 
entente which was to be her salvation. 

Deleassé was Foreign Minister 
1898-1905. His way was beset with 
the thorns of imperial rivalries. Due 
to a military incident war with Eng- 
land was threatened over Fashoda, a 
mud village in the heart of Africa. 
Later, when diplomatie relations had 
been strengthened by the Entente 
Cordiale, came the visit of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II to Tangiers with the 
ulterior object of testing the young 
Franco-British friendship. The visit 
eaused the downfall of Delcassé, but 
his diplomatic triumph became evi- 
dent in later years when Germany 
found that her filibustering attempts 
in Morocco had succeeded in alienat- 
ing tne whole world except obsequious 
Austria. 

Théophile Deleassé started life as 
writer on foreign politics for Gam- 
betta’s “La Republique Frangaise.” 
He became a Deputy in 1889. Follow- 
ing his ejection from the Foreign 
office by the Kaiser, he was Minister 
of Marine until 1913; from 1913- 
1914 he was Ambassador to Russia; 
then returned to the conduct of the 
Foreign Office for one brief year. He 
received the Legion of Honor in 1887 
and Order of St. Andrew, Russia, in 
1914, 


Deleassé built for France a new 
foreign policy. His architectonic 
genius determined the conditions 
under which France would fight 
when the Kaiser was ready to an- 
nounce Der Tag. Without Delcassé 
France might now be a German 
provinee and Foch a refugee. 


Late in the afternoon of his death, 
Deleassé went alone to the gardens 
of ‘the Bishop’s palace to hear the 
band. Heart attack came on. He 
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THEKOPHILE DELCASSE 
Whose far-sighted diplomacy gave victory 
to France 


retired to a secluded corner of the 
garden. Caretakers found his body 
soon after twilight. 

Two days later the Paris Matin 


published Deleassé’s last letter to 
Stéphane Lausanne, the violently 


patriotic editor. Deleassé said: “ The 
Rhine is our security.” 
General Lyautey 

A few hours before Delcasse died, 
General Lyautey went under the sur- 
geon’s knife at Rabat, on the African 
shore of the Mediterranean. He may 
die. These two Frenchmen, one a 
politician and the other a Field Mar- 
shal, were chiefly responsible for the 
creation of France’s colonial empire, 
a territory larger than the United 
States by 1,000,000 square miles. 


GERMANY 
Arithmetic 

The Reichstag says that it has paid 
the Allies no less than 46,600,000,000 
gold marks in reparations since No- 
vember, 1918, until September of 
last year. 

The French, however, cut these fig- 
ures to 5,843,974,000 marks in their 
official list of reparations paid. 

The difference arises from the fact 
that the Germans are claiming for all 
their war losses, while the French are 
counting only what has been placed 
to the credit of the Reparations Com- 
mittee. 








ITALY 


Fascismo and the Masons 

Press attacks launched against the 
Masons by the Catholic, Nationalist, 
and Fascisti parties absorb the at- 
tention of all Italians. The Grand 
Fascista Council, at a meeting in 
Rome, requested its Masonic mem- 
bers to choose between Fascismo 
and Freemasonry. A sequel to this 
“order” was enacted at a meeting 
of the Rome Municipal Council, at 
which a motion was presented that 
only Nationalists, Fascisti, or Liber- 
als not belonging to the Masonic 
Order should be eligible to fill exist- 
ing vacancies in the city administra- 
tion. The motion also ineluded a 
statement that if for any reason it 
was found necessary to nominate 
members of other parties, they 
should be required to sign a declara 
tion stating on their honor that they 
were not Freemasons. 

Mussolini, always against the Ma- 
sons, has been drawing closer to the 
Catholic Party. He is becoming 
almost subservient to the Vatican. 
His policy of reintroducing religion 
into the curriculum of the public 
schools as a favor to the Pope 
aroused the ire of the Masons. The 
Premier, mindful of the support of 
the Catholics, told the Masons: 
“Fascisti cannot at the same time 
serve the cause of Masonry and that 
of the Nation.” 


Preparations are under way for 
the erection, in Milan, of Italy’s first 
skyseraper. “Reserve for me an 
apartment on the top floor!” said 
Mussolini. 


“Whoever does not vote is ill. 
Whoever is ill needs castor oil.” This 
Fascisti bill, placarded throughout 
the small village of Arona in north- 
ern Italy, resulted in a rush of the 
populace en masse to the polls. 


Industrial and Labor Information, 
weekly publication of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of 
Nations, states that within the last 
few months a number of workers’ 
organizations, wishing to contribute 
to Italy’s financial reconstruction, 
are working one hour overtime each 
day and handing over the extra wage 
to the State. 
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HOLLAND 


Dutch trade is suffering from the 
French blockade of the Ruhr. At 
Rotterdam, Holland’s largest port, 
shipping has been brought practi- 
cally to a standstill. Thousands are 
without work. 

Before the Ruhr occupation most 
of Germany’s trade from that great 
industrial area passed down the 
Rhine and through Rotterdam. The 
new situation is viewed by Dutch 
shipping companies with much con- 
cern. The Netherlands Government 
has, however, received official assur- 
ance from both France and Belgium 
that the interests of Holland will be 
safeguarded. 

This protest fromthe Dutch comes 
on the heels of a similar representa- 
tion from the Swiss Government. 


DANZIG 

The Free City of Danzig is about 
to invite the United States to sub- 
seribe to a loan of $20,000,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a new 
currency to replace the German and 
Polish paper marks. The new unit 
of currency of the former German 
port will be either the dollar or the 
pound sterling. 

Many-towered Danzig is adminis- 
tered by the League of Nations 
through a High Commissioner, ap- 
pointed for one year. He is directly 
responsible to the Council of the 
League; his duty is to mediate in 
differences between the Free City and 
its neighbors (Germany and Poland). 
The ecivie administration is conducted 
by a Senate and an Assembly, 
elected by the population, on the 
basis of a constitution approved by 
the High Commissioner and the 
Council. 


AUSTRIA 
Owing to the increase of taxation 
and the reduction in the cost of ad- 
ministration a net saving in the 
budget has been effected of 2,350,- 
000,000,000 crowns ($33,000,000). 
As result of these economies the ex- 
change has improved from about 
75,000 to 71,500 crowns to the dollar. 
The Reparations Commission has 
agreed to assist the country’s reha- 
bilitation by waiving for 20 years 
all rights to Austrian revenues under 

the Treaty of St. Germain. 





RUSSIA 
Famine 

Last year there were 22,000,000 
hungry Russians whom the Soviet 
Government did not have grain 
enough to keep alive. The American 
Relief Association came to the rescue, 
and fed many of the starving. This 
year the American Relief Adminis- 
tration estimates there will be 
13,000,000 hungry mouths that Rus- 
sia cannot feed. 

“ Extremely unfortunate,” says the 
Soviet government; “we have not 
enough farm implements or livestock 
to till the grain field.” Then the 
American attaché at Berlin reports: 
The German government has bought 
1,400,000 bushels of wheat from Rus- 
sia. It is about to be shipped from 
Black Sea ports. Further reports in- 
dicate that thousands of tons of grain 
are being exported over the Finnish 
border and from Odessa and Novo- 
rossysk on the Black Sev. There can 
be but one conclusion—that the Sov- 
iet government prefers exporting 
grain to feeding its starving peasants. 

This policy is slowly leading ten 
or fifteen million people—among 
them three million children—towards 
certain starvation. Accordingly the 
American Relief Association is_be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. 
Choosing the sea, its members can 
cast off for America with the cries 
of three million starving ringing in 
their ears. Or they can remain to 
energize a nation which is financially 
fattening itself by exporting the life 
blood of its people. Either alterna- 
tive is inhuman. 


Soviet Justification 

The Moscow government has not 
yet made any statement as to how it 
will spend the eredits accruing from 
the huge sales of grain. No country 
has reported a Bolshevik order for 
agricultural tools or for cattle, which 
would be the only justification that 
they could plead for depriving their 
unfortunate citizens of their daily 
bread. On the other hand, the Bol- 
sheviki are very busy talking about 
war and explaining to the world the 
significance of the Ruhr, Memel, Vil- 
na. At the fifth anniversary of the 
formation of the Red Army, Trotzky, 
Minister of War, said: “We want 
peace, but nobody knows when the 
bad intentions of our enemies will 
compel us to get inte the field.” They 
ridicule France’s attitude with regard 
to the Ruhr and spare no oppor- 
tunity to cover that nation with caus- 
tie criticism. They have informed 


the Allies thai they will accept no 
settlement of the Memel question un- 
less they are consulted, holding thet 
the port of Memel is of vital interest 
to Russian trade. With regard to the 
disturbance in the Vilna district, 
Russia openly accuses France of stir- 
ring up trouble by lending the Poles 
$25,000,000. It is a notorious fact 
that the government is spending great 
sums upon Communist propaganda 
abroad, in Ireland, for example. They 
seem more concerned with the world’s 
affairs and the propagation of Bol- 
shevik policy than in looking after 
their own people. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


A Czecho-Slovakian Mission will 
arrive shortly in Washington for the 
purpose of arranging War Debt 
terms. They will deliberate with 
Secretary Mellon and the American 
Debt Funding Commission. 

Czecho-Slovakia’s debt to the 
United States amounted, principal 
and interest, to $106,292,205.32 on 
Nov. 15, 1922. It is expected that 
the Mission will ask for terms simi- 
lar to those granted to Great Britain. 


TURKEY 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha comes into 
the limelight under a new guise. 
Speaking before the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Brusa (across the Bos- 
phorus from Constantinople), he ex- 
horted women to educate themselves 
and to take an active part in the na- 
tion’s affairs. 

He recalled the olden times when 
Turkish women went to war side by 
side with their husbands. “ At the 
very dawn of Islamism there were 
women savants, women of letters, 
women orators and women who 
opened schools, lectured, and took a 
great part in public life. The Mos- 
lem religion orders women to edu- 
cate themselves in the same degree 
as men!” 

KOREA 

Gandhism is rife in Korea, prov- 
ince of Japan. Koreans are being 
urged by their leaders to use only 
articles of Korean manufacture. A\l- 
though civil disobedience has not been 
advised, the movement is an attempt 
to copy the Gandhi methods in India. 
Governor-General Saito says that the 
people are as a whole satisfied with 
the Japanese régime and that the 
state of unrest should not be taken 
too seriously. 
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Foreign News 





JAPAN 
Kato Against the Peers 


Political news from Tokio is full 
of ominous rumblings, but thus far 
the Kato government has withstood 
the onslaughts of the opposition, The 
House of Peers called upon the gov- 
ernment, of which Baron Kato is 
Prime Minister, to “ consolidate its 
diplomatic policy,’ describing it as 
“ retrogressive and weak ”—particu- 
larly in China. This gave the cue to 
the opposition in the Lower House, 
who brought forward a motion ex- 
pressing lack of confidence in the 
Cabinet. Kato, however, was strong 
enough to defeat it by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Kato may attempt further to 
strengthen his position by embracing 
a measure granting some extension 
of suffrage. 


Age, Wealth, and Votes 


Mass meetings everywhere have 
raised once more the issue of univer- 
sal manhood suffrage. It is a ques- 
tion of age and income. 

Suffrage now is limited to male 
tax-payers of not less than 25 years 
of age. The press almost without 
exception supports the people in their 
demand that younger and poorer men 
be allowed to vote. The Kato gov- 
ernment has opposed the demand, 
but has yielded to the extent of ap- 
pointing a commission. 

Meanwhile Tokyo is aroused by 
loud clashes between the Ken-Sie-Kai 
party (pro manhood suffrage) and 
the Taisho Red Heart League 
(anti). And the people are at odds 
with the police. 


Witty Hanthara 


Massanao Hanihara, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to America, has 
been instructed by Premier Kato, his 
chief, to do everything possible to 
cement Japan-American relations. 
He is to avoid questions likely to 
cause disagreement, 

Ambassador Hanihara, arrived in 
Washington, is expected to present 
his credentials to Mr. Harding before 
the President leaves for his vacation 
in Florida. 

T[anihara is known as “ the witty 
Ambassador.” 


The Foundation Company an- 
nounced the ¢ompletion of a contract 
to build four miles of subway in 


Tokio. 





AMBASSADOR HANIHARA 
and his 


Tact are 
Essential 


His Sense of Humor 


Equally Renowned and 


CHINA 
Dr. Schurman Speaks 


The American Minister to the Chi- 
nese Republic, Mr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, formerly President of 
Cornell, delivered a smarting attack 
on the instability of the Government 
at a Washington’s Birthday dinner 
held in Peking. 

He declared that China was more 
divided than ever; that she had made 
no progress toward financial recov- 
ery; that, while demobilization of 
troops had been promised, recruiting 
went on actively. He considered 
China solvent and capable of dis- 
charging her financial obligations. 


Dr. Sun and the British 


A week ago the China sky was full 
of ugly black clouds: Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen was reported to be on his way to 
Canton by way of Hong Kong. 
Would the British let him pass? It 
was doubtful. 

Since Sun’s arrival in Hong Kong, 


however, he and the British have 
been indulging in an orgy of com- 
pliments. 

Dr. Sun strongly advised the 


Chinese to learn the English language 
and to imitate the example of good 
government in all China. 

The British, on their part, have 
been feting Sun as China’s long-lost 
savior. 





LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 


Mrs. H. H. Votaw and Miss Abi- 
gail Harding, sisters of the President 
of the United States, arrived at 
Buenos Aires from Montevideo. They 
were received by representatives of 
the American Embassy and the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Office. 


Bolivia 
Bolivia has joined Mexico and Peru 
in declining to be present at the fifth 


Pan-American Conference to com- 
mence at Santiago de Chile this 
month. Reason: Failure to seeure 


from Chile a promise to consider a 
revision of the treaty of 1904, so as 
to provide for an outlet to the sea, 


Chile 

Senators Pomerene of Ohio and 
Kellogg of Minnesota, ex-Sena- 
tor Willard Saulisbury of Delaware, 
and H. P. Fletcher, U. 8. Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico, will go to Santiago as 
part of the official American Com- 
mission. Secretary Hughes has been 
delegated to head the delegation, but 
it is doubtful whether he can attend. 


Mexico 

A. commission appointed by the 
Mexican Finance Minister arrived in 
New York from Mexico City to com- 
plete the final arrangements for the 
funding of Mexico’s debts, in accor- 
dance with the agreement worked out 
by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont and 
signed last June. 


“ Popocatepetl is due for another 
eruption in a year’s time, greater than 
any which have yet taken place.” So 
says Professor Atl, celebrated Mexi- 
can geologist, whose prediction of an 
eruption in 1920 was fulfilled. 


Popocatepetl is situated 50 miles to 
the south of Mexico City. 


The last eruption took place in 
March 1921, when Professor Atl 
guided a party of 30 persons to visit 
the crater. “ Pop” exhibited its pro- 
clivity for violence by killing one of 
the party with a shower of rocks. 


At Vera Cruz striking employes of 
the Aguila Oil Co. are threatening to 
call a generai strike. A general strike 
would cut off the fuel supply of the 
railroads and cripple the industry of 
all southern Mexico. 
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Black Oxen* 
Society, Sophisticates, and a Highly 
Modernized Fountain of Youth 

Tue Srory.—The stir caused by 
Countess Zattiany’s mysterious ap- 
pearance in New York was not due 
wholly to her phenomenal beauty. It 
was also because no one seemed to 
know anything about who she was, 
aside from the fact that she was prob- 
ably not who she said she was. Above 
all, it was due to her resemblance to 
beautiful Mary Ogden, also a Count- 
ess Zattiany, who must now be at least 
old enough to be this woman’s mother. 

About half way through, the cat 
climbs out of the bag. The woman of 
mystery is Mary Ogden herself, 
miraculously rejuvenated by Stein- 
ach, medical genius of Vienna. 

Thus Lee Clavering, brilliant young 
columnist, finds himself in the irritat- 
ing predicament of being devoted to 
a woman with a lurid past and over 
half a century of it. They decide to 
wipe out the past conclusively, and 
Mary Zattiany feels herself on the 
brink of recommencing life, experi- 
encing the unaccustomed emotions of 
young love. But the past will not be 
killed, and at last Mary realizes that 
the time for love has gone and that 
her work in the world is to use in the 
political salons of Europe the weapon 
of her old mind sheathed in a young 
body. What she thought was love 
of Lee Clavering was only an attach- 
ment to the idea of the romance she 
had never had, amongst all the pol- 
ished intrigues of her career. She 
was too old for love. 

The minor characters are broadly 
marked: Dinwiddie, cynical and 
gouty, representative of a past gen- 
eration; Jane Oglethorpe, powerful, 
clear-thinking old dowager; Gora 
Dwight, successful novelist; Hohen- 
hauer, Austrian diplomat. 

THe SIGNIFICANCE. — Black Ozen 
deals with Society and Sophisticates. 
That is a way of Mrs. Atherton’s— 
capitalizing categories. She sees in 
terms of classification. One of the 
less happy results is that her char- 
acters are often types and not at all 
individuals. 

But Black Oxen is not to be read 
as a dissection of humanity. It is 
valuable as an examination of social 
strata and their relationship. For 
exaniple, there is the relationship be- 





*Black Oxen—Gertrude Atherton 
—Boni. 





tween the generations—three of them 
—among the élite of New York: froz- 
en dowagers of the Age of Innocence; 
spiteful younger women; crude little 
flappers of the jazz age. Equally 
important is the relationship of the 
aristocracy of money and birth to 
that of brains—the “ Sophisticates”, 
intellectual dictators of the city (col- 
umnists, playwrights, editors, novel- 
ists). Finally, the relationship of all 
these other groups to the subtle, in- 
triguing, hyper-civilized society of 
Europe. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


MkS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Who has coined a word—‘“ Sophisticates ”’ 
—for the intellectual aristocracy of 
New York. 


THe Critics.—The scientifie prob- 
ability of Mary Zattiany’s rejuvena- 
tion has caused considerable discus- 
sion. Such cures have been affirmed. 
Whether they are sufficiently estab- 
lished to warrant Mrs. Atherton’s use 
of the idea is another matter. In 
general, the book has been well re- 
ceived. Says Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby, Editor of The Literary Re- 
view: “Tt is as a social description, 
done with a power that beats into 
shape a turgid style, that one: must 
praise Black Oxen.” 

THe AutTHor.—Gertrude Atherton 
is a Californian, a great-grandniece 
of Benjamin Franklin, and a widow. 
She has lived for some years in 
Vienna, and her present home is in 
New York. Among her earlier books 
are: Patience Sparhawk and Her 
Times, The Conqueror (a romantic 
biography of Alexander Hemilton), 
The Splendid Idle Forties, Tower of 
Ivory, Mrs. Balfame, The Living 
Present, Rulers of Kings. Black 
Ozen is probably her best work. 


Shantih, Shantih, Shantih 


Has the Reader Any Rights Before 
the Bar of Literature? 


There is a new kind of literature 
abroad in the land, whose only obvi- 
ous fault is that no one can under- 
stand it. Last year there appeared a 
gigantic volume entitled Ulysses, by 
James Joyce. To the uninitiated it 
appeared that Mr. Joyce had taken 
some half million assorted words 
many such as are not ordinarily 
heard in reputable circles—shaken 
them up in a colossal hat, laid them 

nd to end. To those in on the secret 

the result represented the greatest. 
achievement of modern letters—a 
new idea in novels. 

The Dial has awarded its $2,000 
prize for the best poem of 1922 to an 
opus entitled The Waste Land, by 
T. S. Eliot. Burton Raseoe, of The 
New York Tribune, hails it as in- 
comparably great. Edmund Wilson, 
Jr., of Vanity Fair, is no less enthusi- 
astic in praise of it. So is J. Mid- 
dleton Murry, British eritie. 

Here are the last eight lines of 
The Waste Land: 


“London Bridge is falling down falling 
down falling down 

Poi s’accose nel foco che gli affina 

Quando fiam ceu chelidon—O swallow 
swallow 





Le Prince @’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie 
These fragments I have shored against my 
ruins 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo'’s mad 
againe. 
Datta, Dayadhvam. Damyata 
“ Shantih Shantih Shantih ” 
The ease for the defense, as pre- 
sented by the admirers of Messrs. 
Eliot, Joyce, et al., runs something 


like this: 

Literature is self-2xpression. It is 
up to the reader to extract the mean- 
ing, not up to the writer to offer it. 

f the author writes everything that 
pops into his head—or that is sup- 
posed to pop into the head of a given 
character—that is all that should be 
asked. Lucidity is no part of the 
auctorial task. 

It is rumored that The Waste 
Land was written as a hoax. Several 
of its supporters explain that that is 
immaterial, literature being con- 
cerned not with intentions but re- 
sults. 


A dozen books to have read: Ann ’* 


Severn and the Fieldings (Sin- 
clair) ;Babbitt (Lewis); Black Oxen 
(Atherton); The Bright Shawl 
(Hergesheimer); The Cathedral 
(Walpole); The Enchanted April 
(Elizabeth) ; Jurgen (Cabell); Last 
Poems (Housman); The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page (Hen- 
drick); Many Marriages (Ander- 
son); Some Distinguished Amer- 
icans (O’Higgins); Where the Blue 
Begins (Morley). 
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Sophisticates 


Gertrude Atherton writes a novel, 
Black Oxen, dealing with literary 
New York of today. What is this 
literary New York? Who are these 
log-rollers and back-seratchers of 
whose activities many of us hear, yet 
whose actuality we are prone to deny? 
Go into the Algonquin some noon. 
Anyone can do it. Here you will find 
the famous “ round table” at which 
sit the supposedly elect. Perhaps 
you will see Brock Pemberton, theat- 
rical producer, whose Six Characters 
in Search of an Author has been reck- 
oned one of the artistic successes of 
the year, and who has just produced 
a dramatization of Julian Street’s 
Rita Coventry. 
P. A.” of “The Conning Tower,” is 
usually counted one of this group, 
but he seldom eats with them. He 
sits at his Park Row desk, diligently 
arguing with a telephone operator 
most of the day, an occupation which 
seems to aid him in the pursuit of the 
elusive brilliant line for the close of 
his column. Heywood Broun, lum- 
bering, absorbed, but always jovial, 
is usually present. Of all persons to 
be accused of literary chicanery, he is 
the least guilty. Honesty of judg- 
ment is characteristic of him. He is 
childishly interested in his own writ- 
ing, and proud of it, just as he is 
childishly interested in and proud of 
his own child. With him may be 
Ruth Hale, his wife, whom Mrs. Ath- 
erton has quite definitely marked in 
her novel as the lady of the Lucy 
Stone League who refuses to visit 
Europe because her passport must 
bear the dreaded brand “ Mrs. Hey- 
wood Broun.” Ruth Hale is slim, 
dark, vivid, eager. She writes mov- 
ing picture criticisms and book re- 
views. She has a cleverness very 
nearly as distinet as that of her ver- 
satile husband. George Kaufman 
and Mare Connolly, too, are usually 
here; and John Peter Toohy, press 
agent, author of a novel and of plays. 
Of such is “The Round Table.” 
Otherwise at the Algonquin: The 
Raseoes, Hazel and Burton—Burton, 
a nervous, slender figure, vigorously 
collecting gossip for his column in 
the Sunday Tribune; Carl Van Vech- 
ten, imposing, with white hair and 
youthful face, bitter with his tongue, 
¢lever with the somewhat too facile 
pen which gave to his Peter Whiffle 
more charm than power or plan, is 
here, and with him, perhaps, his wife, 
Fania Marinoff, the actress. 

The gallery of Algonquin notables 
is completed by such familiar figures 
as Alexander Woollcott, urbane dra- 
matic observer of the New York Her- 
ald; Robert Benchley, humorist and 
dramatie eritie of Life; Robert Sher- 
wood, merry cinema commentator. 


Mr. Adams, the “ F. : 


The Best Books 


The following estimates of books 
most in, the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 


THE WoRLD IN’ FALSEFACE— 
George Jean Nathan — Knopf. Mr. 
Nathan is a conscientious profes- 
sional iconoclast. He continues to 
knock down his favorite idols and to 
scatter the ruins. His victims range 
from the more eminent of modern 
dramatists to the more generally ac- 
cepted of modern doctrines. His en- 
dorsements are few. They include 
Hauptmann, Flo Ziegfeld, Eugene 
O’Neili, the younger Guitry, George 
M. Cohan. 

PERADVENTURE—Robert Keable— 
Putnam. Our hero starts for the 
church, but gets lost on the way in 
the thickets of theology. After an 
interminable succession of spiritual 
mishaps, he ends up satisfactorily 
enough in the arms of a woman and 
in the pleasant meadows of her pag- 
anism. On the way he is so busy 
wondering about the meaning of life 
that he can give very little time to 
living it. 

CHALLENGE—V. Sackville-West— 
Doran. Whoie governments are 
deftly juggled to form a pseudo-his- 
torical background. The drama of 
Eve, whose passion is masked by her 
frivolity; of Julian, her cousin, 
whose cause she betrays for love of 
him; of Kato, middle-aged and stal- 
wart woman who dominates him, is 
played against a glowing kaleido- 
scope of political intrigue in the 
Greek islands. 

His CHILDREN’S CHILDREN — Ar- 
thur Train—Scribner’s. Old Peter 
Kayne was a Wall Street pirate. His 
son Rufus acquired a social veneer 
over his inadequacies. The third 
generation consists of three daugh- 
ters, each of whom meets catas- 
trophe. The last thing to fall is the 
Kayne fortune. Whatever the ac- 
curacy of its depressing picture of 
modern society, the novel is inter- 


esting and often extremely penetrat- 


ing. 
MYSTERY AT GENEVA—Rose Ma- 
cauley—Boni. Twenty years from 


now the League of Nations assem- | 


bles at Geneva. A plot for kidnap- 
ping the delegates one by one is con- 
ceived by a group of assorted super- 
criminals. The reason for their dis- 


like of the League is obscure, inas-* 


much as it is depicted as a majestic- 
ally futile assemblage. The story 
brandishes first the dagger of mys- 
tery and then the scalpel of satire. 


- Both are equally keen, and the result 


is a complete conquest of the reader. 


Homety LittA—Robert Herrick— 
Harcourt. Lilla is even more stupid 
than homely. As she grows up she 
gradually discovers that, despite her 
plainness, she’ has a considerable 
power over men. She marries an 
amiable sehool principal, is complete- 
ly unhappy with him in a dull, ac- 
quiescine sort of way, and then 
leaves him. She finally finds a de- 
gree of happiness with another man. 
The book is a painstaking and out- 
spoken examination of her problems. 





A Brightness from the Past 


“Six of the rarest tapestries of 
Medieval France, woven bits from a 
dimming past, but bright themselves 
despite their centuries of age,” are 
now in the possession of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., having cost him 
$1,100,000. 

Unless prevented by the French 
Goverament they will soon be hung 
on the walls of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
nome, 4 West 54th Street, Manhat- 
tan. The French press is indignant. 

The six glorious relies of the 
weaver’s art are series depicting the 
“Hunt for the Unicorn,” symbol of 
chastity and immortality. Sinee 1450 
the unicorn has adorned the Castle of 
Verteuil, home of the Counts of La 
Rochefouecauld. 

The series differs from the “ Lady 
and the Unicorn” in that the uni- 


corn, an animal of dazzling whiteness, 
is the central figure. He ranges 
through forests or millefleur back- 
grounds, followed by hunters and 


eager dogs. 

The tapestries were exhibited in 
the Anderson Galleries last Novem- 
ber. They returned to Verteuil. Mr. 
Rockefeller bought them from the 
present Rochefoucauld, who, the 
French claim, promised to keep his 
treasures in France. 

All art magazines will carry full 
details. 


Cubism on the Wane 

Clive Bell, distinguished English 
critic and pontiff of modernism, de- 
clares cubism is in decline. It has 
served its purpose of freeing art from 
conventional restraints, and is in 
danger of becoming itself a mere con- 
vention. 


Enrico Caruso, clever ecarieaturist 
and sculptor of some merit, left a 
valuable art collection, which is being 
sold at the American Art Galleries, 
Manhattan. The collection ineludes 
Limoges enamels, Egyptian and 
Roman glass, ancient Greek scuip- 
ture, snuff boxes, watches 


Howard Chandler Christy, commis- 
sioned recently to paint the portrait 
of President Harding has _ been 
asked to paint the portraits of 
six other Presidents of the United 
States: tlie two Adams, Monroe, Van 
Buren, Polk, Garfield. These por- 
traits will hang in the salons of the 
“President Fleet” of the United 
States Shipping Board—which will 
earry Mr. Christy’s fame even far- 
ther than American magazines have 
earried it already. 
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Fee THEATRE 





First Nights 

AnytTuinc Migut Happen—Ed- 
gar Selwyn has written a comedy of 
mannerly intoxication. Anything 
might happen, but what actually 
does is rather amusing than import- 
ant. Two of Manhattan’s most im- 
peceable recently-jilted (Roland 
Young and Leslie Howard) become 
inextricably involved with each oth- 
er’s fiancées until the last act, when 
an extensive readjustment takes 
place. 

Most of the hilarity centers about 
a quart bottle of champagne, on 
which one of the young blades (Mr. 
Young and one of the ex-fiancées 
(Estelle Winwood) get unwarrant- 
ably but agreeably mellow. Other 
indignities offered the recent amend- 
ment are highballs in the first act, 
cocktails before the champagne, and 
a pitcher of some obscure intoxi- 
cant in a restaurant scene. 

One of the notable features of the 
play is Leslie Howard’s anglicised 
delivery of American colloquialism. 
Another is a polite flirtation in a 
taxi-cab, to the accompaniment of a 
clicking meter. The weather is un- 
pleasant in the first act, but the rain 
is not nearly as wet as that in the 
play named after it. 

Heywood Broun: 
consequential plan.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “. . . . 
intricate and intermittently amusing 
farce.” 

John Corbin: “. . . a phantas- 
magoria of off-again-on-again night- 
mare.” 

Mister Mauatesta—If everything 
happened to the audience that Mr. 
Ricciardi (author and principal ac- 
tor) intended should happen, there 
would be a sustained sound of laugh- 
ter bubbling up through tears. It 
is another Abie’s Irish Rose, with 
one of the nationalities somewhat 
altered. The Abie in this case is an 
Italian immigrant who has acquired 
wealth and a resolute Hibernian 
spouse. The attendant complications 
need scarcely be enumerated. They 
include the intrusion on the wife's 
well-ordered domain of organ-grind- 
ers and spaghetti-jugglers from Mr. 
Malatesta’s laborious past. They 
further include a titled wooer for 
the daughter of the family and all 
manner of familiar domestic difficul- 
ties. The formula has been working 


er in- 
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well for a good many years now. It | 


may well work again. 





THE SrrRaANGE Case OF Dr. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. Hype—John E. Kellerd is 
appearing in special matinees of a 
new dramatization of the familiar 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Emphasis is placed less on the ro- 
mantic phase of the situation and 
more on the mental struggle of Dr. 
Jekyll than in the former dramatiza- 
tion. It is maintained that Steven- 
son’s chief object was to emphasize 
the moral effect of the habit of evil 
on a character normally good. 

THE BrorHers KarAMAZOF and 
THe Lapy From THE PRovincES— 
Russian holds no further terrors. But 
the astonishing histrionic agility of 
the Muscovites does. It is in a sense 
a relief to feel that they have no 
further versatilities with which to 
confound one. 

Their last bill is ideally consti- 
tuted to illustrate the virtuosity to 
which a great repertory theatre 
alone can attain. 

Three scenes are represented from 
Dostoievsky’s prodigious novel The 
Brothers Karamazof. In the first 
Moskvin expresses with astonishing 
poignancy the mental agony of a 
weak and inadequate soul after an 
insult from the drunken Dmitry. In 
the last Katchalof gives the first com- 
plete expression to the power which 
makes him the greatest of Russian 
Hamlets. He is alone on the stage 
for a quarter of an hour, as the half- 
mad Ivan, whose brother is Leing 
tried for the murder of his father, 
and who sees the whole world and its 
meaning sliding through his fingers. 

The second selection from The 
Brothers Karamazof consists in a 
colloquy between the saintly Kara- 
mazof brother and the neurotic crip- 
ple, Lise (Lydia Korenieva), a bril- 
liant interpretation of a mind run- 
ning wild. 

In The Lady from the Provinces 
the Russians begin unexpectedly look- 
ing on the bright side of things. It 
is an uproarious and not very distin- 
guished comedy by Turgenieff.. It 
varies between slapstick farce and 
French light comedy. Mme. Olga 
Knipper-Tchekova and Mr. Stan- 
islawski appear as the coy wife of 1 
provincial official and the goutilv af- 
fectionate nobleman whom she makes 
a fool of quite adequately. 


John Corbin: “. new tri- 
umphs of their art.” 
Alan Dale: “. another 


touch of artistie paprika.” 





Expressionism 


To Create the Essential Illusion 
Without Violating the Constitution 


Ne real scene ever did look like a 
scene of the stage. That is true in 
greater or less degree whether the 
scene be a forest, waving like a set 
of green banners behind the pros- 
cenium, or a street in the Venetian 
ghetto of the Merchant of Venice, 
with every stick and stone and human 
being arranged with indefatigable 
precision by Belasco, king of realists 
The spectator never can quite per- 
suade himself that he is peeking 
through a chink in the fourth wall of 
the room, hiding behind a poison ivy 
vine in the woods, or bobbing abou 
behind a wave on the ocean. 

Every one but Belasco having been 
convineed of that, producing souls 
have been in a turmoil trying to de- 
cide just how to create the essential 
illusion without having to violate the 
Constitution every time a character 
is supposed to take a drink. 

There are two solutions. The 
simplest is to shift the responsibility 
to the collective imagination of the 
audience. Drape the stage with silk 
curtains, put two chairs in front, twin 
beds in the rear, and page Mr. Avery 
Hopwood. Or (as in Dagmar, the 
sophisticated melodrama with Nazi 
mova), put three beach chairs on a 
yellow stage with a blue back-drop 
and eall it the sea-shore. In Mary the 
3rd, Rachel Crothers’ humorous trag- 
edy of incompatibility, the first two 
scenes are mounted only with drap 
eries, a modicum of furniture, and 
off-stage music. 

The other solution is “ Expression- 
ism,” about which at present there is 
much alarmed twaddle. The only 
really fearsome thing about expres- 
sionism is its name—and an ocea- 
sional crime (such as Lionel Barry- 
more’s Macbeth last year) committed 
in its name. 

The fundamental principle of ex- 
pressionism is the representation not 
of the appearance of a scene, but its 
meaning. A characteristic instance 
was the Fifth Avenue scene in Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape. Jewels 
were to the misplaced stoker only tin- 
sel; so the shop window was filled 
not with gems, but tinsel. The 
wealthy churchgoers appeared to him 
automatons; so a squeaky procession 
of masked automatons marched 
across the stage. 


The most successful recent use of 
expressionism is in the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Ibsen’s aston- 
ishing poetic drama, Peer Gynt. Full- 
grown people live in dwarfed houses; 
deserts are indicated by a suggestion 
of sand; fjords, oceans, mountains 
become a pile of cubist rocks and a 
blue line on the back-drop. 
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The Best Plays 


These are the plays which in the 
light of metropolitan criticism seem 
most important. 


LoyALTIES—The adventures of a 
rich and disagreeable Jew, perse- 
cuted by amiable clubmen, prove that 
conflicts in loyalties may bring dis- 
aster. The play is always interest- 
ing, if somewhat theatric. 


THE SEVENTH HEAVEN — Helen 
Menken begins as the timorous sis- 
ter of an absinthe-soaked shrew, but 
at the end of the second act, her 
courage restored by love, she turns 
on the sister and lashes her with a 
black whip. 


Rain—A devastating attack on 
the missionary who uses the Bible 
as a club to drive lost sheep into the 
fold. The play is distinguished by 
Jeanne Eagels’ acting and by real 
rain falling dismally throughout. 


MERTON OF THE Movies—A skilful 
dramatization of Harry Leon Wil- 
son’s story of the movie-struck youth 
who quite unintentionally becomes a 
great comedian, with a correspond- 
ing loss of illusions. 


WiLL SHAKESPEARE—Shakespeare 
is represented as a sort of divine 
sponge. When properly squeezed by 
a woman, an immortal play trickles 
out. Squeezing is done by the over- 
possessive wife whom he deserts 
(Winifred Lenihan) ; by Queen Eliz- 
abeth (Haidee Wright); and chiefly 
by the “dark lady of the sonnets” 
(Katherine Cornell). It is these 
three stirring performers who make 
Will Shakespeare excellent. 


Moscow Art THEATRE—It is a 
very trifling barrier that the Mos- 
cow players use their native tongue. 
The reality and expressiveness of the 
performance make broader meanings 
as clear as daylight and inconceiv- 
ably moving. This is the most justly 
famous group of actors in the world. 
Plays by Tchekov, Gorki, Tolstoi, 
are presented. 


ROMEO AND JULIET—Jane Cowl 
and Rollo Peters offer a vitalized 
Romeo and. Juliet. The interpreta- 
tion is not notable for subtlety or 


profundity. Careless enthusiasm is 


its chief charm. 


THE Gop oF VENGEANCE—The 
daughter of a Polish Jew, keeper of 
a brothel, falls a victim to her en- 
vironment in a repulsively explicit 
seene with a Lesbian. Rudolph 
Schildkraut makes the father’s mis- 
ery immensely moving. 


PEER GyNtT—Ibsen’s poetic phan- 
tasmagoria of self-sufficient com- 
promise, with expressionist settings. 
Joseph Schildkraut is the braggart 
Peer, whose age and locality change 
with equal celerity. 


Kik1—Lenore Ulric as the little 
Parisienne who is not quite naughty 
and _ altogether captivating. A year 
on Broadway has not exhausted her 
supply of enthusiastic audiences. 





TIME 


Notes 

The celebrated French historical 
drama, Pasteur, by Sacha Guitry, 
arrives at the Empire Theatre on 
March 14, with Henry Miller in the 
title role. Historical plays have had 
a stormy career in this city. They 
have passed all tle way from the tri- 
umph of Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln to the tragic defeat of Mackay’s 
George Washington. 


LOWELL SHERMAN 


He is best remembered as the villain in 
“* Way Down East.”’ 


Mr. A. H. Woods scores a scoop. 
He is the first to exploit upon the 
stage the current excitement about 
nareoties and the nareotized. On 
Thursday Mr. Woods produced a Vi- 
ennese play entitled Morphia, with 
Lowell Sherman. The play will con- 
tinue, in matinees, every afternoon 
save Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Lowell Sherman is one of those 
villains whose very dressing gown 
exudes a purple and_ intoxicating 
charm. In his person the seething re- 
pressions of the timidly virtuous find 
a delighted escape. He is an inex 
haustible well of vicarious sin. 


Some popular favorites now ap- 
pearing in Manhattan: Ethel Barry- 
more (The Laughing Lady); Jane 
Cowl (Romeo and Juliet); Lenore 
Ulrie (Kiki); Helen Menken ( Sev- 
enth Heawen); Glenn Hunter (Mer- 
ton of the Movies); David Warfield 
(The Merchant of Venice); Lowell 
Sherman (The Masked Woman and 
Morphia) ; Margaret Lawrence (Se- 
crets); Billie Burke (Rose Briar) ; 
Peggy Wood (The Clinging Vine). 
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Mr. Zukor’s Story 

Adolph Zukor, now in Paris, re- 
plying to the queries of French re- 
porters as to whether Hollywood was 
really as wicked as all that, respond- 
ed sternly in the negative. 

“ Hollywood,” said Mr. Zukor, “ is 
a very quiet place.’ He paused. 
“ How disappointing!” chorused the 
reporters politely. “A very quiet 
place,’ he resumed, emphatically, 
“No drinking—very little smoking. 
And as for the evenings—they’re just 
as quiet! Why, they’re practically 
inaudible. No sound at all but the 
popping of the California poppies.” 
And the reporters went disconsolately 
away. 


New Pictures 
ADAM’S RIB — An expensive, 
elaborate hash of cavemen, foreign 
revolutions, ex-kings, the Chicago 
wheat-pit in a state of acute neuras- 
thenia, flappers, wayward mothers, 
and hokum. 
O'THELLO—Shakespeare survives 
a rather heavy and over-subtitled piec- 
turization—with a fine, if uneailed 
for, mob scene, and some excellent 
acting by Emil Jannings as the Moor. 
THE WHITE FLOWER—Anoth- 
er of those Hawaiian pictures con 
cerning a beautiful half-easte with 
too many beaux of different shades 
of pigment. Weill-photographed and 
with interesting bits of local color. 
MINNIE—The usual Cinderella 
story anent the transformation of 
Minnie, the ugly duckling, into Min- 
nie, the bird of Paradise, thanks to 
true-love and a permanent wave. 
DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
—Highly unusual film of the high- 
tide of the American whaling-indus- 
try. When one irritated sea-monster 
starts crunching a boat and its oceu- 
pants like a peppermint-stick, direct- 
ly in front of the camera, it is diffi 
cult to keep the shivers out of your 
spine. A distinct achievement. 
THE PILGRIM—Chaplin as an 
escaping convict turned minister pre- 
sents a gorgeously funny example of 
eustard-piety. More slapstickery and 


less poignance than in Shoulder 
Arms or The Kid, but intensely 
amusing throughout. 

When John Barrymore returns 


from Europe he will return to the 
films as well. The Warner Brothers 
intend to star him, first in Deburau; 
then in an adaptation of Clyde 
Fiteh’s Beau Brummel. 
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MUSIC 








Boston 


The musical bills for the week hold 
the name of Albert Spaulding. This 
violinist is a musician of steady 
growth. He seems constantly deep- 
ening in warmth and musicianship. 

Spaulding belongs to the famous 
Spaulding Sporting Goods fortune. 
His father was a brother of the late 
Albert G. Spaulding, the old base- 
ball player who founded the estab- 
lishment. Albert Spaulding, the vio- 
linst, was born to money. Desiring 
to become a musician, the way to 
musicianship was gilded for him. He 
could study where and with whom he 
pleased. But the family wealth hay 
hurt him in his public career. He 
complains that people say of him 
that there is no reason for his play- 
ing a fiddle, since he does not need 
the money. Others hold that he has 
got to the top not through musician- 
ship, but through his pocketbook. 
The violinist states with a little em- 
phatic bitterness that he has refused 
to take any financial aid from his 
family since the day tha‘ he first 
played in public. He insists that he 
is simply- a musician, as any other 
musician, and that he lives precisely 
as any otker inusician does, eating 
and lodging on the proceeds of his 
art. 


Philadelphia 

The citizens of this historic town 
had the opportunity on Tuesday to 
hear Jeritza in Thais. It is not re- 
corded that the Liberty Bell began to 
ring, or that the Continental Con- 
gress reconvened to render a vote of 
thanks to the beauty. But Jeritza 
enacted the role of the wild lady of 
Alexandria who turned nun—as wild 
ladies sometimes do today—and there 
was applause enough. 

This: Jeritza is a miracle of that 
vague quality we call personality..No 
one of those present at the time will 
forget his first sight of her in Die 
Tote Stadt a year ago. The wizardly 
clever but banal music had woven a 
climax for a superb entrance. A door 
swung open, and on the upper land- 
ing of a low stairway a flame of or- 
ange appeared, a Juno-like figure 
radiant in smiles and a blond glamor. 
That was Jeritza. 

She hasn’t a great voice. She can 
act, of course, especially in those 
roles that call for the robust, voluptu- 
ous type. But it is mainly that mys- 
tical something that passes across 
the footlights and makes the audi- 
ence a collection of cheerers—person- 
ality. Caruso had it, and it did as 





TIME 


much toward his success as his mira- 
cles of voice and phrasing. The 
crowd liked Caruso. He made 
friends with them right away. 

Jeritza hasn’t half the voice of 
Rosa Ponselle of the Metropolitan 
Company. Ponselle has one of the 
finest soprano voices in the world. 
She doesn’t catch on. That, of course, 
is partly because she is an American, 
by birth, study, and career. It is to 
be doubted that any singer has ever 
made a debut with the fortunate cir- 
cumstances under which Rosa Pon- 
selle made hers. She had been a 
cabaret singer in New Haven, Conn. 
She was just out of vaudeville. Gatti 
Casazza thought he had found a sec- 
ond Farrar. For her first operatic 
appearance, the New Haven girl 
opened the Metropolitan season sing- 
ing opposite Caruso in Forza del 
Destino. She had an enormous tri- 
umph that night. Since then her 
success has languished. She is an 
American. Perhaps if she had the 
personality of Jeritza she could have 
overcome that handicap. 


New York 


The Wagnerian Opera Festival 
should teach a lesson to producers of 
opera: You can’t go out and pick up 
an orchestra as you would a pair of 
shoes. The singers are in most re- 
spects excellent artists. One could 
easily call them outright a great 
troupe if it were not for the matter 
of acoustics. The Germans are play- 
ing at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Voealists may have beautiful, ringing 
tone in that auditorium, which in an- 
other theatre they lack. But the sing- 
ers of the Wagnerian Festival seem 
excellent, notably the baritone 
Schorr. By comparison they have 
made the orchestra all the more an 
abomination. The company picked 
up a group of musicians hurriedly, 
and put them through the ticklish 
walks, paces, and gallops of pieces 
like Die Meistersinger and Tristan. 
Conductor Blech is an excellent di- 
rector, but the Archangel Gabriel, 
himself, would have his troubles with 
a group of players hastily recruited, 
and thrown into such a fray as the 
last half of the Meistersinger pre- 
lude. 


The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra exhibited in its concerts of last 
Thursday afternoon and Friday even- 
ing, a new guest conductor. He was 
Bruno Walter, of much reputation in 
Germany, where he conducts the Mu- 
nich Opera. Walter is especially re- 
nowned as a conductor of Mozart. 
He directed the symphony in D of the 
Salzburg composer. It would not be 
too rash to state outright that it was 
the finest Mozart conducting to be 
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heard-in the world today. Walter 
very sensibly cut down the orchestra 
to eighteenth century propositions. 
He achieved an exquisite balance of 
tone. It was no case of the huge 
mass of modern strings drowning the 
small body of wood-winds, as usually 
happens, with the result that you 
hear little more than a monotonous 
orchestra of violins. Mozart sounded 
very modern in orchestration, with a 
rich and varied blending of winds 
and strings. Walter brought much 
clarity and grace into the gigantic C 
minor symphony of Brahms, but he 
dragged it at times. 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza, of the Metro- 
politan, is full of surprises. His lat- 
est was a performance, for the first 
time in America, of Schilling’s Mona 
Lisa. The opera is an ingenious at- 
tempt to explain the smile on the face 
of Da Vinei’s famous portrait. The 
prologue and epilogue present a 
young wife with her old husband, 
sight-seeing in Florence. Both parts 
are taken by newcomers to the Met- 
ropolitan—Barbara Kemp, of the 
Berlin Opera, and Michael Bohnen, 
of the Munich-Opera. The roles are 
dual. In the two acts of the piece 
they appear as Mona Lisa and her 
husband, in a story told by a young 
monk (Mr. Taucher), who imperson- 
ates also Mona Lisa’s youthful lover, 
whom she had been forced to discard 
to marry Franceseo di Gioconda. 


William Van Hoogstraten was 
chosen to take the place of Josef 
Stransky, recently resigned, as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
ira, along with William Mengelberg. 
Both Mr. Mengelberg and Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten are Hollanders. With 
his wife, Mme. Elly Ney, pianist, the 
latter came to New York for the first 
time last season, when he twice con- 
ducted the Philharmonic, with his 
wife as soloist. 


Detroit 


Ganna Walska McCormack, before 
making vocal advances to audiences 
in New York and Chicago, gave De- 
troit a taste of her quality. Here are 
some comments, taken at random 
from the Detroit press: “But she 
has not much of a voice ”; “a woman 
of courage”; “nasal squeaks”; 
“sad, hopeful, handsome, ambitious, 
incompetent artist”; “program was 
mercifully brief”; “sincere worker 
in the field of art.” Mme. Walska 
explains that she does not take De- 
troit critics seriously. Her Chicago 
debut has been indefinitely post- 
poned, 
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EDUCATION 





Athens and Rome Revive 


Simultaneously with a discussion in 
the Yale Corporation of the desir- 
ability of retaining Latin and Greek 
as requirements for the B. A. degree, 
arrives in the United States, and in 
New Haven, Sir Frederick Kenyon, 
noted classical scholar and director of 
the British Museum. 

Sir Frederick is imported by the 
American Classical League as a mo- 
bile expeditionary force with object- 
ives in New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Chieago, Cincinnati, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, as well as 
New Haven. And so far he has met 
little resistance. Newspaper com- 
ment is, curiously enough, rather fa- 
vorable to the elassies than otherwise, 
though the basis of favor is not al- 
ways classical. One editorial writer 
insists, for instance, that Latin and 
Greek cannot be considered defunct 
so long as botanists use Latin names 
for plants and physicians rely upon 
the ancient tongues for titles for their 
drugs. 

But compulsion is another matter. 
Sir Frederick himself has doubts as 
to compulsion. In his Boston address 
he alluded to the neat revenge which 
the seienees have suffered in England 
at the hands of Latin and Greek. 
Since the war the classics, everywhere 
compulsory before that time, have 
been relieved of their penal character, 
and the sciences, the new wisdom of 
humanity, have taken their place. The 
result has been a renewed interest in 
Latin and Greek and a somewhat di- 
minished eagerness for scientific cor- 
ners. 

But here is another angle to the 
question, as several editorials have 
hastened to aver. Compulsion, in and 
of itself, may be desirable. It cannot 
be true that the entire adult popula- 
tion of the globe which, in so far as 
it was educated at all, was educated 
hy compulsion, stiffered needlessly. A 
long line of hittle-Red-Schoolhouse- 
taught Senators and Generals and 
Presidents answers, No. Discipline 
is necessary to the human soul, and 
compulsion is necessary to discipline. 
It follows that Latin and Greek 
should be required for the B. A. 
degree. 

It is to be presumed that neither 
this, nor any other of the similar ar- 
guments. which the discussion has in- 
spired, will be considered by the Cor- 
poration of Yale University except as 
evidence of the general lack of agree- 
ment as to educational problems. 
There is, however, an argument for 


the retention of the classies as com- 


TIME 


pulsory subjects of education which 
cannot be ignored. It is the argument 
that the classics have now been taught 
so long that they cannot be dropped. 
It does not rest upon the respective 
glories and grandeurs of Athens and 
Rome. It vests merely upon the fact 
that Greek and Roman thinking is the 
core of our culture; that without the 
literatures of these two tongues we 
are without an understanding of our 
traditions; that cut off from our tra- 
ditions, we are novices where we 
should be adepts. 

If the great universities, with their 
manifold departments and courses 
and degrees retain no common courses 
in any way related to the history of 
the race they will graduate men and 
women who will have nothing in com- 
mon but their clothes. They will not 
even talk the same tongue, though 
they may all speak a dialect of one 
language. They will be free and un- 
restrained individuals. And they will 
have no ancestors whr ‘ever. 


Rank 


The latest research bulletin issued 
by the National Edueation Associa- 
tion indicates that New York, rank- 
ing first in ability to support eduea- 
tion, is forty-first in per cent of 
wealth expended. Idaho is _ first. 
Meanwhile President Scott, of North- 
ern University, claims that Chicago is 
the center of the educational universe. 


Christian Colleges 

The joint committee of Women’s 
Union Christian Colleges in the 
Orient has raised the fund necessary 
to receive $1,000,000 from the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 
for the erection of six colleges in 
Tokio, Peking, Nanking, Lucknow, 
Madras, Vellore. 


Federal Control 

’ The Towner-Sterling Educational 
Bill providing for a large measure of 
federal interference in state edueation 
and the ereation of a Department of 
Edueation in the national government 
was blocked in Congress largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Charles E. 
Sawyer, the President’s personal phy- 
sician and now chief co-ordinator of 
the Federal Hospitalization Board, 
who wishes to see a Department of 
Public Welfare with four. branches: 
Education, Publie Health,’ Social 
Service, Veterans’ Relief. “Senator 
Sterling serves notice of a finish fight 
for a separate Department of Edu- 
eation. And the National Chamber 
of Commerce continues its attack 
upon the whole scheme as an improp- 
er usurpation of local authority by 


the general government. 
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Boys Who Are Mad 

The great English public is tre- 
mendously worked up over the char- 
acter of fifteen year old boys. The 
head-master of Eton has stated in 
print that “It is only known to 
schoolmasters, and not to all of them, 
how large a proportion of boys are a 
little mad between the ages of 14 and 
17. Weird fancies, always egotistic, 
suspiciousness, moroseness, solitari- 
ness, all these are common, but they 
present most diverse appearances to 
the observer. Among the rougher 
boys arson is not infrequent and klep- 
tomania is fairly rampant with all 
classes.” Frankly, the British public 
doesn’t believe it, and it takes every 
oceasion to say so. 

The discussion sprang from the 
suicide of Vivian Tanner, a “ Blue 
Coat” boy of Christ’s Hospital, who 
had been “ ragged” for poor playing 
in a football game. The headmaster 
of Christ’s Hospital was reported to 
have said that “If a boy acts badly 
as a linesman a mild kick is not an 
excessive punishment.” The result 
was a storm of indignant protests. 
Then Canon Lyttleton of Eton pub- 
lished his opinions including the sen- 
tences quoted above. Followed more 
indignation. Interviews with head- 
masters, teachers and laymen repre- 
senting every shade of opinion began 
to appear in the press. And appar- 
ently the controversy is still raging, 
with the late Lord Salisbury, whose 
publie school experiences were much 
diseussed a few years ago, center of 
the storm. 


. 


A View of All the World 


The “floating school” of Osa G. 
Candler, Jr., of Atlanta, son of the 
Coca-Cola king, has been realized. 
The transport “ Logan,” now known 
as the Candler Floating School, is to 
set sail Sept. 15, 1923, for a trip 
around the world to be completed 
June 10, 1924. It is to be a school 
for the children of the unfortunate 
rich, Mr. Candler states his posi- 
tion succinctly. The sons of the poor 
buckle down to work because they 
have no other interests. But the 
sons of the rich with their cars and 
their clubs have too many other 
things to do. The ocean offers their 
only hope. And on Mr. Candler’s 
ship “they will see that they must 
concentrate on their studies.” Mr. 
Candler’s son is to go on the first 
cruise. 


Ten thousand teachers assembled 
in Public Hall, Cleveland, for the 
annual conference of the National 
Edueation Association. 
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Methodists in Russia 


The Russian Soviet government 
has requested that a committee be 
appointed from the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to help 
reorganize the churches of Russia. 
The Soviet government has found in 
the social creed of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America the fol- 
lowing principles: Protection of the 
worker from forced unemployment, 
old age pensions, minimum wage, re- 
duction of hours of labor to the low- 
est practicable point, and the most 
equitable division of the product of 
industry which can be devised. (This 
creed was adopted by the Methodists 
in 1912). 

Bishop Nuelsen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who recently re- 
turned from Russia, reports that the 
Soviet no longer interferes with the 
worship of any sect that does not op- 
pose the government. Three Metho- 


dist Episcopal bishops will go to 
Moscow in April to present the social 
creed to the government for approval 
and to co-operate in working out the 
destinies of the badly disorganized 
Russian Chureh. 

















Coincidence? 


The Catholic churches of Canada 
are proving suspiciously inflamma- 
ble. In the last nine months the 
three oldest shrines in the ancient 
province of Quebee have been de- 
stroyed by fire—St. Anne de Beau- 
pré, noted for its miraculous cures; 
the Trappist monastery at Oka, and 
the Basilica at Quebec. The Basilica 
was built in 1647 and contained 
magnificent windows and irreplace- 
able historical documents. The loss 
was $1,000,000. 

Sixteen large churches have 
burned, and smaller fires have been 
numerous. At first the blame was 
laid upon overheated furnaces or de- 
fective wiring. But, as fire after 
fire oceurred and only Roman Cath- 
olic churches were destroyed, incen- 
diarism was suspected. Staid insur- 
ance journals, never influenced by 
casual rumor, regard human agency 
as probable; fire insurance under- 
writers will insure Catholic churches 
only to a limited extent and at high 
rates. 


If the object of the incendiaries is 
an attack upon the Church their 
methods are ingeniously caleulated 
to defeat their own ends. Popular 
feeling both in America and in Can- 
ada is strongly in sympathy with the 
churehless Catholics. 



































BisHor J, L, NUBLSEN 


He says the Bolshviks are tolerant of 
religion if not of politics 






A New Church 


Under their Bishop-elect, Adrot, 
several thousand Roman Catholic 
priests have founded in France a new 
Chureh. The tradition of celibacy ot 
the clergy is 1,000 years old, but they 
have decided to break with this tradi- 
tion. Bishops of similar churches in 
Holland, Switzerland, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary will 
be present at Adrot’s consecration, 
which is scheduled for late in April. 
Two of these had been duly consecrat- 
ed as bishops before their break with 
Rome. The new church therefore 
claims apostolic succession, and the 
same authoritative basis as the 


Chureh of Engiand. 





Catholic and Lutheran organiza- 
tions appeared before the United 
States Supreme Court to contest the 
Nebraska school law. The law pro- 
hibits religious instruction for pupils 
below the eighth grade in public, 
private, and parochial schools, except 
after dark and on Sundays. Both 
churches protest that the statute is 
an invasion of their constitutional 
rights. 


The Reverend Doctor R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, 81, died on February 25 at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. He was Presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance, 
and pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, for 41 years. He 
retired in 1911, and resigned as pas- 
tor emeritus of the church in 1922 
when his suecessor, Dr. John Roach 
Stratton, held a debate with William 
A. Brady on stage and pulpit morals. 








MEDICINE 


A Baby’s Heart 


A baby, born apparently dead, 
was successfully revived by unusual 
means, an injection of adrenalin. The 
child, a boy, was one of a pair of 
boy and girl twins born in a Brooklyn 
maternity hospital. The two children 
together weighed only five and a half 
pounds at birth. The girl, except for 
her size, was normal. The boy was 
without heart action or respiration. 

Ordinary means failed to revive 
the child. The physician in attend- 
ance, Dr. Philip Mininberg, then in- 
jected a few drops of adrenalin and 
heart action recommenced. A small 
quantity of blood was drawn to ease 
the heart’s work. Massage and a 
pulmotor were applied, and within an 
hour the child was breathing nor- 
mally. 

The children were then placed in 
an incubator. Within three days 
they were taking nourishment nor- 
mally, and since then have gained 
steadily in weight—the boy even 
more rapidly than the girl. 

Adrenalin is a common drug used 
to stimulate heart action. It is an 
extract from the adrenal glands of 
sheep. 





Sight Without Eyes 


Reports from France indicate that 
French surgeons have achieved some 
measure of success in teaching the 
blind to see with parts of their bod- 
ies other than their eyes. 

Two patients, blind from infancy, 
were tested. Both have been under 
training for some time. They were 
blindfolded during the tests to make 
sure that they were not suffering 
from merely defective eyesight. One 
was able to trace with his forefinger 
figures and designs drawn on a 
brightly illuminated glass globe. The 
other cvuld detect genera] directions, 
but could not yet distinguish figures 
clearly. 


Publicity 

Recently a doctor grafted a portion 
of a pig’s eye on the eyeball of a 
blind boy, Alffed Lemonowicz, of 
Paterson, N. J. According to re- 
ports the operation was partly suc- 
cessful—the young boy is able to see 
slightly. 4t any rate, the attendant 
publicity has secured the young man 
a contract to appear in vaudeville 
with the pig. 
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Abolishing Reno 


“Married in Greenwich, divorced 
at Reno,” has been a commonplace in 
the last few years. Some people 
have used it as a text in attacking the 
institution of marriage. Others, less 
radical, have used it as a criticism of 
the inequality of our marriage and 
divorce laws. It is ridiculous that 
people should find it legal to do in 
one part of a country what is illegal 
in another part—as if morality were 
determined by state boundaries. 

This, like many other criticisms of 
our laws, rises because when our 
Constitution was drawn the United 
States was looked upon not as a coun- 
try, but as a group of countries. It 
was “these United States,” not “ this 
United States.” In the 140 or 150 
years since, our conception of govern- 
ment and our habits of travel from 
one state to another have so altered 
as to bring the nation together as a 
unit. 

We have modified tiie Constitution 
to conform to this change in attitude. 
The 13th Amendment (anti-slavery), 
14th (United States citizenship), 
15th (Negro suffrage), 16th (Federal 
Income Tax), 17th (Manner of 
Electing Senators), 18th (Prohibi- 
tion), and 19th (Woman Suffrage), 
have all had the purpose of unifying 
“this United States.” 

Now it is proposed to nationalize 
divoree laws. Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, has proposed a Con- 
stitutional Amendment permitting it. 
Except for those peopie who still ad- 
here to the old conception of states 
rights, practically everyone is in 
favor of the new proposal. The spe- 
cific provisions of the bill which Sen- 
ator Capper proposed to pass under 
the new amendment are: 

(1) Minimum age for marriage: 

Girls—16 years, with consent of 
parents; 18 years without. 

Boys—18 years, with consent of 
parents; 21 without. 

(2) Divorees on the 
grounds only: 


Adultery. 

Cruel treatment (mental or phys- 
ical). 

Abandonment or failure to provide 
for one year. 

Ineurable insanity. 

Conviction of a felony. 

(3) Sixty days to elapse between 
application for divoree and hearing 
on the same. 

(4) One year to elapse between 
the granting of a decree and the di- 
voree becoming absolute. 


following 





TIME 
A Simple Code 


A code that can be easily deci- 
phered is worthless—except when it 
is a law code. A law code succeeds 
by being easy to read. A new organ- 
ization, The American Law Institute, 
met in Washington with the object of 
simplifying American Law. William 
Howard Taft presided at the first 
meeting, Elihu Root was the chief 
speaker, prominent judges, promi- 
nent lawyers, and prominent profes- 
sors were there to help bring the mat- 
ter to a successful conclusion. 

The condition which brought about 
their meeting was the fact that the 
law has ceased to be an accurate 
science. Too many diverse prece- 
dents, too much delay, too little agree- 
ment as to principles, too many con- 
flicting statutes, too little precision in 
the use of iegal terms, are the things 
to be remedied. In five years 62,000 
statutes passed, and 65,000 court de- 
cisions upon them, convictions in less 
than ten per cent of the homicide 
cases brought before the courts, deci- 
sions reversed in one case out of 
three when cases are appealed to 
higher courts—these facts are dis- 
turbing to the legal profession. 

What is the solution? Similar 
conditions have arisen before in the 
legal profession and have been 
solved. The solution has been a new 
codification of laws. Two great em- 
perors had new codes drawn—QJus- 
tinian and Napoleon. We have no 
emperor to do us that service, so the 
members of the legal profession are 
taking it upon themselves. They can- 
not by a stroke of the pen create a 
uniform code of laws for this coun- 
try, but they hope, without legisla- 
tion, to draw up a sort of handbook 
of legal procedure, to which all law- 
yers and judges may turn as author- 
ity. If they succeed, their code will 
be, not law, but a consensus of the 
best legal opinions upon which all 
jurists may rely. Law in this coun- 
try is badly in need of the service. 





. 


Inte. national Divorce 


The effectiveness of a national 
divorce law such as Senator Capper 
proposes is limited, because it can 
apply to only one nation. Divorce 
laws are rapidly becoming a source 
of international evil. 

Mexican Consuls in the United 
States have been instructed to make 
public the fact that in Yucatan di- 
vorees can be obtained with and with- 
out cause at a maximum cost of $125. 

Uruguay grants divorces on easy 
terms, and 80% of its divorces are 
given to foreigners. 

Fiume has entered the divorce 
business and opened agencies in the 
leading Italian cities. 
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Digging Up History 


Archaeology is busy with many 
discoveries other than those of Lord 
Carnarvon in Egypt. At present 
there are no less than five other im- 
portant archaeological fields about to 
be examined. 

Harvard scientists are completing 
arrangements with the French gov- 
ernment to excavate that portion of 
Carthage which has net yet been 
touched. 

A group of Englishmen are plan- 
ning to explore the tombs of the 
Sultans in and around Constanti- 
nople. 

Operations are going on in Meso- 
potamia to unearth the city of Ur 
and the ruins of Chaldean eiviliza- 
tion, antedating by several centuries 
the civilization of the Nile. 

In the spring an international 
group of scientists will begin excava- 
tions on Ophel Hill, near Jerusalem, 
to diseover the tombs of David, Sol 
omon and other Judean kings. 

An expedition from the National 
Geographic Society and the Carne- 
gie Institution is about to undertake 
a survey of Yueatan to discover the 
lost cities of the early Mayan eivi- 
lization in America. 


Old Age for New Wine 


A French professor, Charles Henri, 
has discovered a method of “ aging ” 
wine in a few minutes. In a demon- 
stration before the Academy of 
Sciences, he took a bottle of new 
wine, and by placing it for a few 
minutes in an electrostatic field of 
from 60,000 to 100,000 volts, changed 
it in a short time so that in all re- 
spects—strength, color, bouquet—it 
could not be detected from old wine. 
Steps have been taken to commercial- 
ize the new invention. 


Hudson Maxim, the inventor, sug- 
gested to the National Cotton Con- 
ference for Boll Weevil Control that 
inasmuch as insects are guided by 
smell, it might be possible to destroy 
the boll weevil by baiting traps with 
the seent of the female. If the 
method could be developed it might 
be made effective against the house 
fly, mosquito, ant, and other pests. 


A new planetoid, or tiny planet, 
was discovered at the United States 
Naval Observatory. About a thou- 
sand planetoids have been already 
discovered. This new one is situated 
for the present in the constellation of 
Orion. 
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Hopefully Complex 


There was a rapid sequence of 
events this past week in the financial 
and trade world. Accompanied by 
feverish speculation, cotton surged 
forward almost to the frequently pre- 
dicted price of 30 cents. Although 
the volume of transactions in stocks 
decreased, prices were irregularly 
strong. Bonds in general turned 
downward under advancing money 
rates. In Germany the printing 
presses rendered colorless previous 
superlatives of financial writers by 
adding in the single week 450 billion 
new Reichsbank marks!! Some in- 
genious mathematician has computed 
that at this rate 1923 would see out- 
standing marks break into the quad- 
rillions—an achievement beyond the 
power of even the Bolsheviki. 

Finally, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York announced an advance 
of its rediscount rates from 4 to 
444%. This oceurrence provided a 
live topic of conversation both in 
Wall and Lombard Streets. Certain 
features attending it, because of their 
fundamental connection with the fu- 
ture course of American business, de- 
serve close attention. 


Rising Cycie of Business 


This rise in the New York Reserve 
rates is the first since 1920, when the 
strained condition of American credit 
gradually foreed the commercial 
paper rate to 7%. During the ensu- 
ing liquidation the rate fell step by 
step to 4% where it has hung for 
many months. 


Meanwhile American business has 
again entered a rising cycle, as is 
plainly attested by such reliable bar- 
ometers as the stockmarket and the 
iron and cotton industries. Lately 
the money market has responded to 
this new revival of business. Call 
loans, the barometer of the money 
market, have recently risen even to 
6%, while market rates for accept- 
ances and commercial paper were 
perceptibly stronger. 

This increased demand for funds 
has at length been recognized by the 
higher New York rediscount rate, as 
it has by a similar advance on the 
part of the Boston Reserve Bank. 

Before the war, gold exports could 
be avoided by raising the rediscount 
rate, and the swift rise of sterling 
exchange has caused discussion of 
the possibility of gold shipments to 
England lower than had generally 
been expected. Yet American bank- 
ers would be pleased rather than oth- 





TIME 


erwise to witness such an export of 
gold, if conducted in an orderly man- 
ner. Moreover, all things considered, 
it is doubtful whether England can 
actually draw on our gold supply in 
the near future. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


D. R. CRISSINGER 
Former Marion banker; present head of our 
Federal Banking System 


Reserve Bank’s Foresight 


Obviously, the new rediscount rate 
has not been established for the rea- 
sons which prompted its advance 
from 4 to 434 in November, 1919. 
The gold position of the Reserve 
system was then seriously endan- 
gered; now it is tremendously strong, 
its ratio of gold to notes and deposits 
being at present 75.8% and 79% for 
the New York Bank. Yet we. now 
have too much gold for our own good, 
and much of our present stock of the 
yellow metal should be re-exported 
as soon as circumstances will allow, 
lest either lack of financial foresight 
or uneconomic legislation bring on 
another unsound inflation of Ameri- 
can credit. 

In explanation of the increase in 
rate, the Bank authorities stated that 
its purpose was to get the New York 
rate in line with the rates of the other 
Reserve Banks, which have remained 
for some months at 444%. Such a 
realignment of Reserve rates has re- 
cently become desirable, for since the 
beginning of the year Reserve loans 
in New York had increased $58,000,- 
000, while loans of the other eleven 
Banks had decreased $1806,000,000. 
Moreover, while the ratio of the whole 
system rose from 72.1 to 75.8%, the 
New York Bank ratio fell from 80 to 
75%. Already the latter ratio has 
stiffened to 79% under this equaliza- 
tion of rates. 
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Effect on Money Market 


Whatever the old international sig- 
nificance of a rise in the Bank rate, 
the motive for the recent advance in 
New York must be sought in this 
country alone. 

In respect to the general money 
market, the raising of. the New York 
rate has another and even deeper 
significance. The classical law of re- 
discount banking is to keep the re- 
discount rate above the open market 
rate, in order slightly to penalize 
rather than subsidize the bank apply- 
ing for the rediscount. 

The Federal Reserve system has 
followed this principle only occasion- 
ally. Now on Feb. 21, while the New 
York Bank rates still stood at 4, the 
market for acceptances had risen to 
4-414, and for commercial paper to 
434. This situation was partially 
remedied by the end of the week; 
with the rediscount rates at 414, ae- 
ceptances stood at 4-4% and commer- 
cial paper at 434-5. Thus the Bank 
rate is now slightly higher than the 
rate for acceptances, but slightly 
lower than that for paper. 

To keep Bank rate above market 
rate for paper, a 5% rate would be 
necessary, and so violent an advance 
has evidently been considered unde 
sirable for the present at least. 

The recent advance of the Reserve 
rate is reassuring proof that the Re- 
serve authorities realize this possibil- 
ity and are already taking steps to 
obviate it. 


Test of the System 


It is still too early to interpret com- 
pletely what is in the minds of the 
Bank authorities, but one phase of 
the matter deserves notice. Hitherto, 
the theory and practice of the Re- 
serve system necessarily have differed 
considerably, owing to the extraor- 
dinary set of problems with which 
it has been constantly and successive- 
ly bedevilled ever since its establish- 
ment in 1914, such as the boom of 
1915-16, Liberty bond distribution 
since 1917, the boom of 1919-20, and 
the severe deflation of 1920-22. On 
the whole, its success with these un- 
precedented tasks has been little short 
of miraculous. 

Now, in a more normal period of 
business, the opportunity has come to 
follow the provisions which the orig- 
inal Reserve Act intended for the 
system. The year in and year out 
wisdom of the Reserve Act has not 
been altogether demonstrated in all 
respects, and it seems evident from 
events of the past week that 1923 may 
provide the first fair tests of the sys- 
tem. This denouement should inter- 
est the rank and file of the American 


| publie as well as students of banking. 
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Greb vs. Tunney 


Gene Tunney, former champion of 
the A. E. F., emerged from the smoke 
of a battle in Madison Square Garden 
holding Harry Greb’s light-heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 
But the smoke had hardly cleared 
when clouds of official disapproval 
rose to blur the brilliance of his hon- 
ors, Not only did the metropolitan 
papers cast bitter reflections on the 
verdict of Judges Charles E. Miles, 
Charles Meighan and Referee Patsy 
Haley, but William Muldoon himself, 
Chairman of the State Athletic Com- 
mission, declared the decision “ un- 
justifiable”. He stated, however, that 
the verdict was official and that the 
State Commission would stand by it. 
Accordingly, Tunney will retain his 
doubtful honors until he takes clear 
title to the championship in another 


fight with Greb. 


Madison Square (Garden was 
jammed for the battle, which went 
the full fifteen rounds without the 
suggestion of a knockout. Tunney 
carried the thumping to his oppo- 
nent’s ribs and body until they were 
a mass of fevered blotches. Greb, 
who resides in Pittsburgh, employed 
his traditional plunging roughness 
and was warned repeatedly for but- 
ting Tunney with his head. Tunney 
took the decision on points. 

Firpo 

Two hundred and thirty-five pounds 
of Luis Angel Firpo, pretender to the 
throne of Jack Dempsey, arrived in 
New York from his native Argentina. 
The immediate objective of Firpo’s 
wanderings is a bout with the aged 
British heavyweight, Bill Brennan, at 
Madison Square Garden on March 14 
under the aegis of Tex Rickard. If 
Brennan allows himself to be dis- 
patched with the deftness and docil- 
ity that has characterized his appear- 
ances before other young heavy- 
weights, Firpo will be matched with 
Willard, Floyd Johnson, and—if fate 
favors him—with Dempsey. 


New World’s Records 


16-pound shot-put: Ralph G. Hills, 
Prineeton, 48 ft. 9 in. 

5,000-meter run (indoor): Willie 
Ritola, Finnish-American A. C., 15 
min. 1 2/5 see. 

Ice skating, 150 yards: Charles 
Jewtraw, Lake Placid, 13 4/5 see. 

Ice skating, 440 yards, Charles 
Gorman, St. John, N. B., 37 1/5 see. 

Basketball: Passaic High School, 
111 straight victories. 





TIME 
AERONAUTICS 





Chicago to New York 


A commercial airship line between 
Chicago and New York, often dis- 
cussed, took definite shape last week. 
A corporation is to be formed in 
which Marshall Field, William Wrig- 
ley, Jr., Franklin D. Roosevelt, Bene- 
diet Crowell, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and Owen D. Young, 
Vice-President of the General Elee- 
tric Company, will be members, 

First a careful investigation of the 
possibility of such a line was made, 
by German engineers, who had been 
trained in the school of the Zeppelin. 
The report was favorable and prep- 
arations are going ahead. 

Present plans are to build in this 
country a rigid dirigible of the 
Shiitte Lanz type. Helium will be 
used as the elevating gas, because it 
is non-inflammable, The ship will 
carry 50 passengers, and is scheduled 
to leave New York at six in the morn- 
ing and arrive in Chicago early next 
morning, the passengers sleeping en 
route. The Government is to give 
full co-operation because of the mili 
tary advantage of developing com- 
mercial aviation in this country. 


A Dreadnaught 


The first Aerial Dreadnought is be- 
ing built for the British Air Ministry. 
Some of its main features include liv- 
ing quarters, electric illumination, an 
electric capstan controlling a 125- 
pound anchor, two water-tight trans- 
verse bulkheads, sleeping quarters for 
five, a chart room. 

The full weight of the seaplane, 
with full crew, fuel and two torpo- 
does, each weighing 3,000 pounds, will 
be approximately 914 tons. The tor- 
pedoes will be carried under the low- 
er wings and discharged by means of 
a new type of releasing gear. 


Speed 


Sadi Lecointe, famed Frenchman, 
established a new world speed record. 
Lecointe flew over a four-kilometer 
course at Istres, averaging 233.01 
miles an hour. 


A Successful Helicopter 


“ . . So far as I know, you have 
produced the first suecessful helicop- 
ter.” This is a fragment of the con- 


gratulatory message sent by Thomas 
A. Edison offering assistance in fur- 
ther experiments to Dr. Bothezaat, 
who broke the world’s helicopter ree- 
ord at MeCook’s Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
by remaining in the air two minutes 
and 45 seconds at a height of 15 feet. 
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The Weekly News- Magazine 


—the man who wants the 
facts 

—the man who wants to do 
his own thinking after he 
has the facts 

—the busy man 


Is there such a man? 


The response to the an- 
nouncement of the News- 
Magazine idea has supplied 
the answer. Such a man 
exists ! 

Who is he? Is he merely 
a distinguished citizen? Is 
he necessarily President of 
a great university? or an 
Ambassador? or a Magnate? 
or a Bishop? or a Member 
of the United States Senate ? 
As a matter of fact the man 
was found in Ohio, among 
the lesser nobility. It is also 
true that he was discovered 
in flight to Florida. His 
twin-likeness was tracked 
down in Boston, and the 
postmaster reported his alias 
—in Chicago. 

He must live somewhere! 
“Of that there is no pos- 
sible doubt, no_ possible 
probable shadow of doubt, 
no possible doubt whatever.” 


Furthermore, he is not as 
elusive as the Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, nor as extinct as the 
Dodo. 


Please join the hunt. Should 
you suddenly discover him 
imposing upon your hospital- 
ity, within your very doors, 
maliciously wearing your 
clothes and making free with 
your private vanities, arrest 
him. And having gone that 
far, get his finger print. Or 
his signature on the form 
below. 
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ROY E. LARSEN 
Circulation Manager, Time 
9 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Being 
Respectable 


By Grace Flondrau 


“The remarkable quality of this 
novel lies in its unfailing truth. A 
story to be ranked along with 
‘Main Street.’”—Boston Trans- 
script. $2.00 





























Homely Lilla 


By Robert Herrick 
Author of “‘ Together ” 


The first new novel by Robert 
Herrick in seven years. “A book 
of big calibre, a haunting book. 
Qne of those stories we would not 
willingly forget even if it would 
let us."—N. Y. Herald. $1.90 















Babbitt 
By Sinclair Lewis 
Author of “ Main Street” 







The most popular novel in 
America and England ee 






Fifth large printing. 
New Editions of 
Sinclair Lewis’ Novels 


Our Mr. Wrenn 
The Job 
The Trail of the Hawk 


(Each) $2.00 



























By Dorothy Canfield 


Author of “ The Brimming Cup ” 














A story of youth in America 
and young love in France and 
Italy. “An unusual and fascinat- 
ing story that abounds in rich 
characterization, humorous inci- 
dent, sentiment and drama.”—The 
Bookman. 


“One of the finest books of the 
year.” — Chicago Evening Post. 
Second large printing. $2.00 
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Counterfeiters 


Secret Service raids on a counter- 
feiting conspiracy, characterized in 
the New York afternoon edition as 
“ gigantic,” increased the population 
of the New York jails by 22 and 
added to the government’s collection 
of criminal curios about $100,000 in 
bogus bank notes. Although a eryp- 
tie secrecy veiled the details of the 
Federal activity, it is said that over 
1,000 persons will be arrested for con- 
nection with the counterfeiters. Mil- 
lions of revenue stamps, postage 
stamps, whisky, beer and champagne 
labels, bonded liquor seals, and doc- 
tor’s prescription blanks were also 
discovered. Secret Service men say 
that their prisoners have gulled the 
trusting public for over $1,000,000 in 
crooked currency and over $10,000- 
000 in spurious stamps, labels and 
seals in the past year. 


Less Crime 


Police Commissioner Enright of 
New York contends that his adminis- 
tration has been notably efficient. 

“There is less erime in the city 
today than in many years,” said he in 
a speech at Manhattan’s Town Hall. 

Commissioner Enright, it will be 
remembered, was hiding his light un- 
der a lieutenancy when Mayor John 
F. Hylan brought it forth to blaze 
into the dark by-ways of criminality. 
One year ago the metropolitan press 
wanted to “oust” him from office 
because of the “crime wave.” This 
year there has been less complaint 
against Mr. Enright. Henee his 
speech. 


Miscellaneous 


Charles E. McCandless, gentleman- 
at-large in the Southwest, marched 
into Baltimore police headquarters 
and credited himself with four mur- 
ders in Texas and New Mexico. “They 
didn’t believe me,” he told reporters 
afterward. 


To prevent incendiarism, special 
police guards have been placed at 
every Catholic church in New York 
during Lent. 






In the elevator of a Chicago busi- 
ness building Henry C. Hart, New 
York jewelry salesman, was held up 
and robbed of $100,000 in diamonds. 


The new Detective School of the 
New York police force will open 
March 10 to instruct 100 guardians 
of the law in the finesse and strategy 
| of criminal detection. 











646 
Park cAve. 


Lenox Hill—66th-67th Sts. 


NOW 
OPEN 


e 


cAnnouncing 


the Opening of 


Exclusive 
Restaurant 


On Premises 


Under the direction of 


Mrs. A. A. CATER 


Table D’Hote 
A la Carte 


Room Service 
€ 2 


All the advantages of 
the Larger Hotels with 
the quiet atmosphere 
of a private home. 


2-3 Rooms 
1-2 Baths 


$2500 — $4700 


Including complete service and 
electric light 


IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 


Management of 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co. 


15 East 49th St. 
Plaza 9200 
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“THE PRESS 








Public Service 


“First in publie service” is the 
slogan of The New York World. In 
Manhattan The Times is famous for 
its “ comprehensiveness ”; U'he T'rib- 
une for its “ features ’—Briggs, Dar- 
ling, Grantland Rice, Mark Sullivan, 
Don Marquis, “ Young Boswell ” ; 
The Herald for its Munsianism; The 
American for its sensationalism and 
its comies; and The News for the fact 
that it is read by 500,000 people, all 
gum-chewers. 

The World is “ first in publie ser- 
vice.” And one of the services it has 
just performed is to introduce into 
the New York state legislature 
(through Senator Walker) an Anti- 
Ku Klux Klan Bill. 

In the early 80’s Vhe World col- 
lected $100,000 in contributions from 
its readers for the erection of the 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty. 
Recent instances of public service in- 
clude: The exposé of the building 
trades seandal in Manhattan in 1920, 
the Klan exposé in 1921, the original 
agitation which brought about the 
Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence in November, 1921. 


“He had put the muzzle of the re- 
volver in his mouth and fired. Sev- 
eral newspapers were in the room, 
including a copy of the Daily 
Mail.”—The London Daily Mail. 
“Let this— poor devil—be your 

epitph: 

You lived, were harried, saw all 

prospects fail; 
But wholly not in vain (see para- 
graph) 

Who died to advertise the Daily 

Mail.” 
—The New Witness. 


“A little man with an angry face 
and a repulsive manner who sought 
to make no man his friend, who never 
made an interesting speech and never 
talked less than four hours.” That 
is a deseription (in the current 
issue of T'he Forum) of a prominent 
United States Senator who would like 
to be President. 

“He was bandy-legged and lame 
of one foot; his shoulders were 
crooked and contracted towards his 
chest; his head was peaked towards 
the top and then wool was scattered 
over it. . . . And on this oceasion, 
shouting out shrillly, he uttered bit- 
ter taunts.”—That is the description 
of Theristes, “reckless babbler” of 
Homer’s Iliad. 


Chester S. Lord, who was Manag- 
ing Editor of Charles A. Dana’s Sun, 
has written a book: The Young Man 
and Journalism. “A gloomier or 
more pessimistic tract never we saw,” 
say the eritics. “ Young men who 
read Mr. Lord’s book will take to 


bricklaying sooner than journalism !” 


The “ Kept” Press 


That the big metropolitan papers 
are “kept” by department stores 
(who advertise) and that the big 
metropolitan papers are afraid to 
print the truth about the people who 
own these department stores is the 
not infrequent charge of Mr. Upton 
Sinclair and his kind. 

A fortnight ago young John Wan- 
amaker ITI, son of Rodman Wana- 
maker (President of the New York 
and Philadelphia Wanamaker stores) 
was sentenced to six months in a 
French prison—charged with having 
signed spurious checks at Deauville. 

The New York World, Herald, 
Tribune, American ran the story on 
Page 1; The News, on Page 2; The 
Times, on Page 3; The Call, not at 


all. 


The New York American, warring 
upon City Comptroller Charles L. 
Craig (foe to Mayor Hylan), prints 
each day a short editorial headed: 
“The Calendar of a Man Who 
Failed.” The editorial discusses Mr. 
Craig passionately. And invariably 
the last two sentences are: “‘ Number 
of days in office—1,881 (or whatever 
the figure happens to be). Number 
of days in office without doing any- 
thing—1,881.” 


It Pays to Be Decent 


Said The Christian Science Mon- 
itor: “It is not diffieult to draw 
from both journalists and theatrical 
history illustrations of the fact that 
decency pays, not only in _ self- 
respect, but in cash.” 

Simultaneously the Executive Board 
of The Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner announced to Mr. Hearst (own- 
er) that the Sunday edition is new 
“side by side with its brother, The 
New York American—the only news- 
paper in America with over a million 
circulation.” 








TIME, the Weekly ‘Meus. Paper, Editors 
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Out of the Hearts of 
“Real Men and Women 
This Great Master Draws 
His Fascinating Stories 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


Winner of the Nobei Prize for Literature, 1921 
and the Greatest Writer of the Day. 


Read the masterpieces of Anatole 
France, and understand more fully 
human nature in all its moods. His 
wonderful stories are living pictures of 
the emotions of all humanity. Romance 
and realism are woven together with 
the power of true genius. 

You must know Anatole France—for 
the splendid entertainment of his 
novels, as well as for their superlative 
literary quality. And now, you may 
secure the best of his work in a new 


Handsome Special Edition 
At a Saving of 30% 


1. The Red Lily 


2. The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard 


3. Penguin Island 
4. Thais 


5. The Gods Are 
Athirst 












































6. The Revolt 
of the Angels 
7. The Elm Tree 
on the Mall 

8. The Wicker-Work 
Woman 

9. The Amethyst Ring 


10. M. Bergeret in Paris 









Here in ten beautifully bound volumes, 
you may have some of the finest mod- 
ern French literature— vivid stories 
marked by their delightful frankness 
and full human understanding. 


The Whole Set 
FREE for Examination 


You may see for yourself the ten mag- 
nificent volumes of this great master’s 
work before assuming any obligation or 
expense. The coupon brings the set on 
approval. Return it if you wish within 
five days, and owe nothing—otherwise, 
make a first payment of $1 and remit 
$2 monthly for nine months (or, $17.50 
if you pay in full at once). The lowest 
previous price of these volumes in 
other editions was $25.00. These new 
volumes are convenient in size, bound 
in handsome blue cloth with gold 
stamping, with title pages and end 
leaves in colors. Send the covpon to- 
day and judge the set for yourself. 





This Coupon Brings the Set on Approval 


LS 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
447 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Send me the ten volumes of the Works of Anatole 
France in blue cloth binding. Within five days ¢ 
receipt I may return the set and owe nothing. If 
keep it I will either pay $17.50. price in full, or $1. 00 
as a first payment and $2.00 monthly thereafter for nine 
months. [] (If you wish the set in blue limp leather 
check here. Terms $25.00 cash; or $3.00 in five days, 
and $2.00 monthly for twelve months.) T. 


AGGTESS oo ccccccrcrccccocceerscscessoereesersarseeeees 


CcoupatlOM .cccocseccevcsccevccrrcsessscasccsvsveseses 


































































TAKE TIME 


READ THIS LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





THE MIND IN THE MAKING 


By James Harvey Robinson 
The outline analysis of your 
thought processes—Has been on 
all lists of best sellers for over a 
year. Read it and know how you 
think. Put your thought under 
control. $2.50 


MAN AND THE TWO 
WORLDS 


By William Frederick Dix and 

Randall Salisbury 

A layman’s idea of God—If 
God is good and all powerful, 
why is there so much evil and 
pain in the world? Two modern 
business men solve the paradox in 
a modern way. $1.50 


HISTORY OF ART 
By Elie Faure 
An outline of civilization—“ By 
all odds one of the most impor- 
tant and interesting books that 
have appeared during the last 
generation.”—New Republic. “An- 
cient Art,” $6.00 “ Medizxval 
Art,” $7.50. In preparation, “ Re- 


— Art” and “ Modern 
THE IMMIGRANT’S DAY IN 


COURT 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


The ninth volume in the Amer- 
icanization Studies—Frankly re- 
veals how much justice the immi- 
grant gets in American courts. 

$2.50 


FROM SEVEN TO SEVENTY 
By Edward Simmons 


Reminiscences of a great Amer- 
ican painter — The gamut of 
acquaintance and experience, at 
home and abroad, from the liter- 
ary circle of “Cousin Waldo” Em- 
erson to buying beers for Paul 
Verlaine. Inimitably amusing. 


$4.00 


THE INVISIBLE GODS 
By Edith Franklin Wyatt 


A splendid novel of today, the 
scene laid in and near Chicago— 
The various branches of an un- 
usual family, all searching for 
happiness, some losing themselves 
along the way, others finding it. 


TIGER RIVER 
By Arthur O. Friel 
What Roosevelt would have 
called “a bully good story”— 
Swift, alluring adventures in 
search of a fortune in the upper 
Amazonian jungle—like a breath 
of fresh air in the murk of much 
modern stuff. $1.90 


These Titles May Be Bought 
Wherever Books Are Sold 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publisher 


Page 24 


MILESTONES 





Married: Edmund Hugo Stinnes, 
son of Hugo Stinnes, of Germany, 
to Margarete Herrmann, daughter of 
a former actor at the Royal Theatre, 
Berlin. 

Married: Deputy Finzi, Italian 
Under Secretary of the Interior, and 
Signorina Clementi, neice of Cardi- 
nai Vannutelli, dean of the Sacred 
College, Rome. The witnesses were 
Premier Mussolini, Gulielmo Mar- 
coni, the inventor, and Prince Colon- 
na. Gabriele d’Annunzio was also to 
have been a witness but failed to 
arrive in time. 


Sued for Divorce: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fae Furness, an American, by Thom- 
as Furness, brother of Viscount Fur- 
ness. Maurice, the dancer, is named 
as co-respondent. 


Died: Theophile Delcassé, 71, 
French statesman, Nice, Italy. (See 
page 9.) 

Died: Musammat Rukka, 25, widow 
of Ganga Din Ahir, 28, Italy, India. 
She committed suttee on the funeral 
pyre of her husband. 


Died: Charlemagne Tower, of Phil- 
adelphia, 74, for six years Ambassa- 
dor to Germany under President 
Roosevelt. 


Died: Thomas W. Shaw, 91, Lon- 
don, Ont. He was the last survivor 
of the Light Brigade, which in 1854 
made the famous charge on a Rus- 
sian battery at Balaklava in the 
Crimean War. He was wounded in 
the charge and nursed by Florence 
Nightingale. 

Died: Mme. Ben Nishimoto, 103, 
Kyushu Island, Japan. Her funeral 
was attended by 93 of her direct 
descendants; five children, 19 grand- 
children, 57 great-grandchildren, 12 
great-great-grandchildren. 


Died: King Khama of Bamang- 
wate, 87, Serowe, Bechuanaland. 
The son of a witch-doctor, at 12 years 
of age he became the protegé of 
David Livingstone, the missionary- 
explorer. He was converted to 
Christianity, became king of the 
Bamangwate Nation, declared religi- 
ous freedom, abolished slavery, pro- 
hibited the use of liquor. To en- 
force the latter decree he banished 
white men from his domain. 


Died: Mrs. Mary Simmerson Cun- 
ningham Logan, 84, widow of John 
A. Logan, Union General in the 
Civil War. It was she who conceived 
the idea of Memoria! Day, which was 
first declared by her husband as 
Commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in 1868. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1886 she wrote sev- 
eral books on the Civil War, and 
made a valuable collection of war 
souvenirs in memory of her son 
Major John A. Logan, Jr., killed at 
the battle of San Jacinto in the Phil- 
ippines, 1898. 








“Whatever Your Travel Requirements. 
we can meel them 


| greed what your individual 

tastes and means require 
for your European trip is 
certainly available among 
the complete ocean trans- 
portation facilities of our 
famous White Star—Red Star 
— American — White Star- 
Dominion and Atlantic 
Transport Lines. 


Our agents can provide 
what you want, whether a 
de luxe suite on the Olympic, 
Homeric, the world’s largest 
ship, Majestic (holder of the 
speed record to the Contin- 
ent),the palatial,new Belgen- 
land, or extremely moderate 
priced accommodations on 
one of our many comfort- 
able cabin ships. 


Our complete ocean ser- 
vices offer five sailings week- 
ly to English ports, three to 
France, and one each to Ire- 
land, Belgium and Germany. 





No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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“TIME Brings All Things ”’ 








“Thank God I am not a dog, a 
woman, or a Christian,” is the prayer 
with which the orthodox Jew in 
Poland begins his day. 


Allegedly, more than 1,200 holes 
were made in one stroke by American 
golfers during 1922. 


After seven months of married life, 
a New York wife was surprised to 
learn that her “husband” was a 
woman. She filed a petition for an- 
nulment. 


“ Castoria,” famed patent medi- 
cine invented half a century ago by 
the late Charles H. Fletcher, was 
sold to the Household Products Com- 
pany, Ine., manufacturers of “ Cas- 
carets ” and “ Bayer’s Aspirin.” 


In Asbury Park, N. J., a young 
lady hieecoughed steadily for twelve 
weeks; then ceased as suddenly as she 
began. 


The population of the continental 
United States on Jan. 1, 1923, was 
appro imately 110,100,000. This is 
a gain of 4,500,000 since the 1920 
census. 


Thirty per cent of the population 
of New York is Jewish, Other cities 
range thus: Cleveland, 12%; Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, 10%; Detroit, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, 8%. 


The Concert Mayol, a Paris music 
hall, advertises a piece called Oh, 
(uel Nu! For the benefit of Amer 
icans and Englishmen, the following 
free translation is inserted on the 
billboard: Ladies Shirt Off! 


. . 


Since 1918 the Princeton Club of 
New York has shared jointly the 
Yale Club’s building at 50 Vander- 
bilt Avenue. This month Princeton 
will take quarters of her own at Park 
Avenue and 39th Street. 


Fox hunting by motor ear has be- 
come popular in England. Of course, 
the automobiles cannot follow the 
mounted hunters across country. But 
by their speed they are able to head 
them off by keeping to the road. 


In Detroit, a prosecuting witness 
in an assault and battery case was 
asked his name by the court. “ Wil- 
liam Raukissoonsuighigihi,” said he, 
“a Hindu.” 


In Patagonia was found a human 
skull, half a million years older than 
the famous Java head, aged 500,000. 


MISCELLANY 
























riceless 
Shaving Comfort 






HE “‘priceless’’ renown of 

the Durham-Duplex con- 
sists, not in the beautiful finish 
= of the razor, not in the luxurious 
grained white case, but in the 
unsurpassable smoothness of the 
Durham-Duplex shave itself. 
The shave that is possible only : 
with the long double-edged 
Durham-Duplex Blades. 






























Until you have used these super 
blades you won’t know the real 
meaning of shaving comfort. 


Go to it. Get yours now. Join 
the lucky eleveri million—the 
men te tvhom the daily shave has 
become a “priceless’’ pleasure. 


Either set in handsome grained 
white celluloid case with pack- 
age of five interchangeabie, 
double-edged blades — One 
dollar. 


Additional Blades 
50c for package of 5. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





The He-Man’ Razor «ithe He-Man Blades 














From a pertrait 
by Laszlo 


The 


Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page 


By Burton J. Hendrick 


“Two of the noblest volumes 
ever issued by a publisher.”— 
Sir WILLIAM Rosertson NI- 


COLL. 
2 Vols., $10.00 


Woodrow Wilson 


and 


World Settlement 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


“Incomparably the most im- 
portant contribution to the his- 
tory of the peace that has yet 
appeared.” — The Outlook 
(London). 
“Tt contains the truth, and the 
truth will prevail.” 
—Wooprow WILSON. 


2 Vols., $10.00 


The Enchanted April 
By Elizabeth 


“And this, of course, is not 
only a comedy of absolutely 
flawless mirth . . . the 
very fire and soul of laughter 
. . . but also a very beauti- 
ful and touching book.”— 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 


Price, $1.90 


Deluxe edition, signed, $5.00 


Command 
By William McFee 


“He has done Command as 
well as Conrad would have 
done it. I put it far 
above any other latter-day story 
of its kind that I can think of.” 

—H. L. MENCKEN. 


Price, $1.90 
Deluxe. edition, signed, $5.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





IMAGINARY 


INTERVIEWS 


(During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 
and Women, Let Hach Baplain to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 





Jack Dempsey: “ When newspaper 
reporters mentioned my name to 
General Degoutte commanding the 
French in the Ruhr, he asked: ‘ Who 
is Jack Dempsey?’ For that matter, 
1 never heard of General Degoutte!” 


The Prince of Wales: “ Propagan- 
dists maintain that all factions in 
England and Ireland would unite if 
only I should marry Mrs. Mac- 
Swiney.” 


Prince George, youngest son of 
King George V: “I underwent an 
operation to have my two little toes 
removed. I had been afflicted with 
‘hammer-toe ’—a shortening of the 
tendons which causes the little toe 
to curl up and is very painful in 
walking and dancing, of which I 
am very fond.” 


President Bernardes of Brazil: “I 
sent a message of congratulation to 
The New York World, which pro- 
moted the New York-to-Rio flight of 
Pilot Hinton. I referred to aviation 
as ‘that enterprise in which the 
Americans are unsurpassed—having 
given wings to man.’ ” 


The boy Emperor of China: “I 
have adopted the name of ‘ Henry’ 
for myself and of ‘ Elizabeth’ for my 
recent bride, Princess Kuo Chia Si. 
I did so in admiration of Henry VIII 
and Queen Elizabeth.” 


Prince Bullawa Cetewayo of Zulu- 
land: “I arrived in Chicago and in- 
spected its flappers. Then I issued 
this statement: ‘We do not have 
flappers in Zululand. I think Ameri- 
can standards are far too loose.’ ” 


Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, fian- 
cée of the Duke of York: “‘ My future 
mother-in-law, Queen Mary, pre- 
sented me with a diamond brooch, 
formed like a rising sun.” 


Edward Young Clark, Imperial 
Giant of the Ku Klux Klan: “The 
Propagation Department of the Klan 
was taken from my control. People 
say this means the severance of my 
official relations with the Invisible 
empire.” 

Mary MacSwiney, widow of the 
Mayor of Cork: “Since her arrest 
by Free State soldiers on Feb. 13, 
Annie MacSwiney has been on a hun- 
ger strike and is getting very weak. 
So I cabled my brother-in-law in 
New York: ‘Notify friends in 
United States to protest.’” 


Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York: “I attended a dinner of 400 
newsboys in Manhattan and _ told 
them: ‘ Each of you can be the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if you 
want to,’” 


General Charles G. (“Hell and 
Maria”) Dawes: “I told the Union 
League Club of Chicago that in the 
last ten years there have been more 
demagogues in Congress than ever 
before. So The New York Times 
said I was ‘inclined to take too bil- 
ious a view of things.’ ” 


Henry Ford: “Both branches of 
the Nebraska Legislature invited me 
to come to their State and develop 
its waterpower. I am usually ready 
to respond to the call of the people.” 


John D. Rockefeller: “ When I re- 
covered from my recent illness, | 
went out and played golf. Motion 
picture men photographed me holing 
a 14-foot putt. Arthur Brisbane, 
Hearst Editor, commented: ‘ Alexan- 
der, addressing his dissatisfied gen- 
erals, held up his purple cloak, say- 
ing that was all that he had got out 
of it. Mr. Rockefeller might hold up 
his little golf ball and or say- 
ing: “This is about all I get out of 
it!” 


Edith Rockefeller McCormick: 
“The Chicago Herald-Examiner 
quoted me as saying: ‘I was the first 
wife of King Tutankhamen. I mar- 
ried him when I was only 16 years 
old, and died two years later.’ My 
interest in re-incarnation is of many 
years’ standing.” 


Princess Yolanda of Italy: “I vis- 
ited in Turin the parents of my 
fiancé, Count Calvi di Bergolo. To- 
gether we inspected several villas in 
order to chose one to live in after 
our wedding in April.” 


Harry K. Thaw: “ Having received 
a ten day furlough from the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane, | 
went home to Pittsburgh to visit my 
mother.” 


Admiral Von Tirpitz: “I published 
an article in one of Hugo Stinnes’ 
papers, Die Allgemeine Zeitung, in 
which I said that although it would 
be difficult to forget the ‘ barbarous 
methods of war employed by the 
English, Germany must strike out 
on paths that will make serious an- 
tagonism to the Anglo-Saxon impos- 
sible.” 

Mayor John F. Hylan: “ My hotel 
room at Palm Beach costs $12 a day. 
I told a reporter that Mrs. Hylan 
and I have a room and bath, but no 
maid, no secretary, no animals.” 


Benito Mussolini: “ When I act as 
notary of the Crown at the marriage 
of Princess Yolanda and Count Calvi 
in April, the King will confer on me 
the Soler of the Annunziata. That 
means I shall rank as a cousin of the 
King.” 
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After a cursory view of TIME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Uncle Joe Cannon, retiring after 
weathering the Congressional storms 
of 50 years. (P. 2.) 


Female efficiency, with Mrs. Mabel 
Willebrandt as acting head of the 
Attorney-General’s office. (P. 4.) 


The new touch of dignity added to 
Supreme Court procedure by Chief 
Justice Taft. (P. 4.) 


Uninvited guests whose departure 
was regretted by their hosts—our 
army returned from Germany. (P. 
4.) 


The efficiency of the Chilean De- 
partment of Health, which demands 
that our delegates to the Pan- 
Te sg Conference be vaccinated. 
(P. 6.) 


Annual taxes of $90 per capita 
which England bears like a great 
nation, without grumbling. (P. 8.) 


The S. S. Majestic, on which an 
eminent British statesman, Lord 
Robert Cecil, arrives—not on a mis- 
sion; no, nor lecture tour. (P. 8.) 


Czecho-Slovakia, the only nation 
of Central Europe ready to pay her 
debts. (P. 10.) 


A night’s sleep, on a soft bed, in 
mid-air, and a thousand miles trav- 
eled between sunset and _ sunrise. 
(P. 19.) 


The first successful helicopter. 
(?. 21 
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The harems of the Turk, from 
which a new womanhood is to walk 
| into a larger destiny. (P. 10.) 


The four hundred (not society 

people) whom Governor Smith of 

} New York picks as possible future 
Presidents. (P. 26.) 


Hanihara’s determination to avoid 

questions likely to cause disagree- 

} ment with the United States. 
(P. 11.) 


_Castor oil, a cure for gpaater in- 
difference to the polls. (P. 9.) 


The cause of the classies, (P. 17.) 


ONES 0 IT? 


POINT with PRIDE 


—a traveler in Japan is settling a hotel 
bill with an official travelers’ cheque of 
the American Bankers Association. 

—a woman in Paris is buying a hat on Rue 
de Ja Paix with an A-B-A Cheque. 

—here at home a returning traveler is 
paying a customs official with A-B-A 
Cheques, —the only travel cheques ac- aetna 
cepted by the United weees Govern- A:‘B . ie Cheques 
ment in payment of duties. s P 

—at a roadside garage in California a ~~ TRAVEL MONEY 
motorist is using an A*B-A Cheque 
to buy gasoline. 

—on an Atlantic liner a passenger is pay- 
ing the purser with A-B-A Cheques. 

At this minute, inall parts of the world, 967. Sold in compact wallets in denomi- 

A-B-A Cheques are smoothing the ations of $710, $20, $50, and $100. 

financial pathway for many thousands Ask for A-B-A Cheques at your bank. 

of travelers, 













are handsome as bank-notes, safer than 
money, more convenient than letters of 
credit; they iaentify you the wide world 









The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 



















Two Significant Novels 


by Remy De Gourmont 
A VIRGIN HEART 


Authorized Translation, by Aldous Huxley 


A novel in which the great French au- 
thor reveals the vital impulses of women. 
Cloth, 230 pages, $2.00. 

VER Y WomMaAN 
(SIXTINE) 


The choice of a subtle woman between 
two suitors, symbols of pure intellect and 
the “natural man.” Cloth, 317 pages, 
$2.50. 


A list of modern books on request 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN 
15 Wyst 37th Street, NEW YORK 


Write 


END for free 24 page booklet, “Guide 
to Writing Advertisements,” en- 
dorsed by faculty of New York adver- 
tising men as the best thing of its kind 
ever written.* Tells why good writers 
earn as much as $200 a week, oppor- 
tunities in advertising firms and stores, 
what writers have to know, the best 
method for learning. 24 pages of pro- 
fessional advice and information. Ad- 
vertising offers an opportunity for 
every beginner, as well as for experi- 
enced persons of either sex in any pro- 
fession or business, 
SEND TODAY—NO OBLIGATION 


Advertising Writers League 
71-T West 55th Street, New York City. 
Please send your free 24 page booklet, 
** Guide to Writing Advertisements.’’ 

















‘It’s Just Like 
a Man’s Shop 
in London’”’ 































You find here exactly the same goods 
that you do in the smartest West End 
shop. What’s more—you’ll find the 
same attractive, quiet atmosphere for 
comfortable shopping. The next 
time you’ re on 45th St., between Fifth 
and Madison, drop in and see a bit of 
Piccadilly set down in New York. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


CRUGERS, INC. 


EIGHT EAST FORTY FIFTH STREET 
N EW YORK S42: F 











PUTNAM 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Philip Guedalla 

enjoys the distinction of having 
written the most lavishly praised 
book of the season. His 


The Second Empire 


claims the right = 
to quote with 4 
proper credit 

nearly every 
laudatory adjec- 

tive in the dic- 

tionary. Nobody 

seems to write 

quite like Gue- 

dalla these days. 

* * os 


Eventually You Will Own 


The Outline of Science 
o volumes. $4.50 each 
- m 


One thing that makes 
Eugene Bagger’s 


Eminent Europeans 


such interesting reading is the feeling 
that these terribly important people 
he writes of so intimately are charac- 
ters from a fairy tale. But, Mr. Bag- 
ger need not remind us that instead 
of magic wands, they are more likely 
to wave sticks of dynamite. 
* * 


J. St. Loe Strachey’s memoirs 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF LIVING 
“is the work of a frank, friendly, 
original and bold writer who has en- 
tertained very strong opinions and 
entertains most of them still.”—The 
British Weekly. 


Robert Keable’s 


New Novel 


PERADVENTURE 


which it is our great privilege to 
publish, is likely to cause more gen- 
eral and more serious controversy 
than either “ Simon Called Peter,” or 
“Mother of All Living”. For in 
“ Peradventure” Mr. Keable writes 
fearlessly and often startlingly, of a 
man’s religious experiences, taking 
him through all the faiths in search 
of one which might prove satisfying. 
You can enjoy “ Peradventure” as a 
novel, but its extraordinary treatment 
of a subject so often sidestepped 
will leave a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. 


Snowdrift 
The Texan 
The Promise 
and now 


* * 


NORTH 


just about proves that, book by book, 
James B. Hendryx’s romances of 
the Northwest get better and better. 
North is the kind of book that once 
started, keeps you up all night. 
* * * 

The widespread attention and 
large audiences which Miss Maude 
Royden’s lectures are attracting 
emphasize the need of reading her 
three recent books— 


Prayer As A Force 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Any attempt on the part of Wash- 
ington hostesses to exploit Senator 
Brookhart as a curiosity. (See p. 6.) 


The light heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world, an honor tarnished 
in transit. (P. 21.) 


The attempt of a partly blind 
— to make money by a partly 
lind pig. (P. 19.) 


Waste minds who lose themselves 
on Waste Lands, (P. 12.) 


Bolivia, Mexico, Peru, who will be 
absent for their own reasons from 
the Pan-American Conference. (P. 
11.) 


Taller Japanese to be evolved by 
straphanging in Tokio’s new sub- 
way. (P. 11.) 


The anger of Popocatepetl. (P. 
11. 


The bluntness of the American 
Minister to Peking. (P. 11.) 


The skylines of old Italy—now to 
be broken for the first time. (P. 9.) 


A difference in addition between 
the French and German totals of 
reparations made by Germany. (P. 
9.) 


Ireland at the throat of Ireland. 
(P. 8.) 


A four to one vote to abolish the 
Wisconsin National Guard, recorded 
in the House of Representatives of 
that state. (P. 6.) 


The primrose path along which 
Lady Nicotine is being invited to 
follow John Barleycorn. (P. 6.) 


Fifty-one per cent of the popula- 
tion of Hawaii, who are Orientals. 
(P. 6.) 


When Time Is Short 


and Minutes Count 
USE THE 


Direct Cable 
Facilities to 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


CUBA 


PORTO RICO 
OTHER WEST 


INDIES 


Main Office 


89 Broad Street, New York 


New York Branches 
7 Cortlandt St. 20 Spruce St. 126 Franklin St. 


234 Fifth Avenue 


500 Fifth Avenue 


Other Offices 


Washington, D. C. 


Galveston, Texas 

New Orleans, La. 

Morgan City, La. 
MEXICO. 

City of Mexico 

Vera Cruz 

Coatzacoalcos 

Salina Cruz 

Tampico 

RGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 

ario 

Mendoza 

Villa Mercedes 
BOLIVIA 

La Paz 

Corocoro 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 
Iquique 
§ Antofagasta 
Arica 
Tacna 
COLOMBIA 
Cartagena 
Buenaventura 


COSTA RICA 
San Jose 
Port Limon 


Puntarenas 


CUBA 
Fisherman’s Point 
Santiago 
ECUADOR 
Guayaquil 
Esmeraldas 


Santa Elena 


GUATEMALA 
San Jose 


NICARAGUA 
San Juan del Sur 


PANAMA 
Colon 


Panama City 
Balboa, C. Z. 


PERU 
Lima 
Callao 
Barranco 
Payta 
Trujillo 

SALVADOR 
La Libertad 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


PORTO RICO 


n Juan 


Connecting with the 


MACKAY SYSTEM 


Commercial Cable Company 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company 


i 

A billion dollars to be spent this; 
year on their armies by the United! 
Yaga England, France, Italy. (P.! 
4, 


Political Christianity 


Sex and Common Sense 
G. P. P. 





Three books by Lorurop Stopparp 


The Revolt Against Civilization 


“The reason why this book has attracted such an extraordinary 
amount of attcntion is not far to seek. It is, so far as we know, the 
first successful attempt to present a scientific explanation of the 
world-wide epidemic of unrest that broke out during the Great War 
and still rages in both hemispheres.”—Saturday Evening Post. $2.50 


The New World of Islam 


This book is trwe—current events are bearing it out in startling fash- 
‘on. “He has presented, in compact and readable form, what did 
not exist before in any language: a short, concise account of the 
modern Mohammedan world and its reaction to the invasion of the 
West.”—Atlantic Monthly. With maps. $3.00 


The Rising Tide of Color 


White world supremacy is in danger. The worl:'-wide ascendancy © Bachrach 

of the white race, apparently so unshakable, is in reality threat- LOTHROP STODDARD 

ened by the colored races. This is a startling book, one for the from early manhood he has prepared himself, 
reader who is able to stand up against the impact of new ideas. It by wide travel and extensive study, to qualify 
is a clear, sharp warning to the whites, and an appeal for white as a true expert on world affairs. His is the 


> > 3 mind of a trained observer who has received 
solidarity. With maps. $3.00 the soundest scientific training. 





Ps t e 33 
“An international sensation 


is what the Saturday Evening Post calls Lothrop Stoddard’s three books. And yet every one of 
them is fact; there are no wild imaginings in his writings. But whatever he writes is as fascinating 
as a novel; in fact, as the Atlantic Monthly says, “ to say that the book is ‘as interesting as a novel’ 
would perhaps be too flattering to the novelists.” 


So impressed have the editors of the Saturday Evening Post been with Mr. Stoddard’s remark- 
able vision and penetration in the study of broad world problems, and the unfailing interest and 
fascination with which he clothes them, that they are sending him to Turkey and the Near East to 
review conditions there and to write a series of special articles. 





THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION, THE NEW WORLD OF 

. ISLAM, and THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR are being read by Amer- 
Lord Northcliffe icans who want a clear-eyed view of the world and the times. 
realized that Lothrop Stoddard was one They are enjoying a wide sale in England and are appearing 
of the few men who see clearly into the in translation on the Continent. For their interest and scope 
future. Returning from a trip around . ‘ Lg ‘ 
the world, he said: are world-wide—President Harding in a recent public address 
"Ghee Gercuitnn tecke; Sup new directed attention to THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR as a discussion 
WORLD OF ISLAM and THE RISING TIDE * i i ica’s i - 

Ge aanee. chou te tn tee tae at of the world-race question of which America’s special prob 


every one who wants to know some- lem is only a phase. 
thing about the world of 1950.” 5 





Several months before he died, he said THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION is now in its sixth edition 

again, to a newspaper correspondent: in America, THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM in its eighth, while THE 
“Have you read Stoddard’s TH RISING TIDE OF COLOR, the first to appear, has reached its 
RISING TIDE OF COLOR? Then I want 


you to read it. I want every white fourteenth edition. 
man to read it.” 


Scribner books are on sale at all bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597-599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





and hard usage 
do not affect floors 
finished with 


Degrah 


EGISTER U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Let Them Slide— 
DEGRAH Won’t Scratch! 


mor> will be boys—and floors 
are made to stand abuse. 
Trouble is, all varnishes aren’t. 
Use DEGRAH—the bright, trans- 
parent varnish—on your floors 
and woodwork and quit worrying. 
Scratch-proof, iron-tough, proof 
against abuse. No other finish 
in the world just like DEGRAH. 
Made in 7 colors for Floors, 
Furniture and Woodwork. 


If you are interested, write 


KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 
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